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On The Cover is photo of Police Director J. Albert Langlois, 
M.B.E., Montreal Police Department, Montreal, Que., Canada, who 
was honored by officials recently. at an anniversary dinner marking 
completion of his 10th year as head of the department. M. Lang- 
lois will be host to the 68th Annual IACP Conference in that city 
in 1961 (Sept. 30—Oct. 5). See also page 41. 
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IACP Headquarters Financiug Plans 


The IACP Building Committee completed plans 
for financing the purchase of the new IACP Head- 
quarters Building in Washington, D. C., at a recent 
mecting to explore ways and means of reducing the 
interest-bearing part of the obligation to a minimum. 

Contract for the purchase was entered into earlie1 
this year, following Executive Committee approval 
on February 16. The 48-room office building, once 
a well-known mansion, is located at 1319 18th Street, 
N. W., just a block from DuPont Circle and Connec- 
ticut’ Avenue. 
ber Engineering Company and the National Lum- 


It is presently occupied by the Tim- 


ber Manutfacturer’s Association. 

Since announcement of the purchase of the build- 
ing in the March issue of The Police Chief, many 
olficers, members and others expressed an interest 
in contributing funds to reduce the amount neces- 
sary to be borrowed for the unpaid balance. (The 
purchase price of the building was $350,000, with a 
down payment of $85,000 and an obligation ol 
Within three 
months, such contributions in amounts varying from 


$265,000 due on a first deed of trust). 
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$5 to $2,500 have been sent to the Executive Secre 
tary, totaling almost $5,000. 

In order to give all members and other interested 
persons an opportunity to participate in the build 
ing fund, the Building Committee authorized thi 
publicizing of an invitation to contribute and to 
give special recognition to all members, firms and 
institutions contributing $10 or more by inscribing 
the name of the donor on a suitable scroll for pei 
manent display in the lobby of the building 

Fhe IACP has been classified as a non-prolit, 
professional organization by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. This status assures that contributions 
(and membership dues) to the Association by pei 
sons in the United States are deductible from gross 
income in federal income tax returns 

In a letter to members announcing establishment 
of the Building Fund, Executive Secretary Leroy | 
Wike stated, ““The purchase of a Headquarters Build- 
ing is the culmination of a long-cherished hope by 
those great police personalities of the world who have 
guided the progress of the Association through the 
Phe building will be World Head 


quarters of the Association and will suitably hous¢ 


past 67 years. 


the various services to law enforcement which 
have been developed through the years The set 
ting of the building, and its structure, are of such 
a nature as to symbolize the growing importance ol 
IACP as an internationally recognized constructive 
force in the field of professional police service. Ou 
members can be proud that we will be able to wel 
come high-ranking visitors and officials from the vai 
ious countries of the world in an atmosphere of 
dignity without ostentation.” 

Those wishing to make a contribution to the fund 
may make check, money order or bank draft payable 
to THE IACP BUILDING FUND and mail it to 
IACP Headquarters, 616 Mills Bi 
6, BG. 


tribution appears in these pages 


Iding, Washington 
\ convenient form to accompany the con 


At left, |. to r., are members of the IACP Building 
Committee standing in front of the new IACP 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C.: Past President 
Emile E. Bugnon, Wood Ridge, N. J.: Executive 
Secretary Leroy E. Wike, IACP Headquarters; 
Treasurer William J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; 
President Charles W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia Stat 
Police; Director Ray Ashworth, IACP Field Ser 
vice Division; First Vice President Robert J. Mui 
ray, Washington, D. C.; Assistant Director Quinn 
Tamm, Federal Bureau of Investigation: Edmond 
R. Cook, Newark, N. J.; and Past President Peter 
J. Siccardi, Hackensack, N. J. 


The Police Chief 
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Only Three Months Away 


Wore ACP 
Couference Notes 


Attending a recent planning meeting for the 
IACP Conference were, 1. to r., Chief Ralph 
Stover, U. S. White House Police; Chief Leroy 
E. Wike, Executive Secretary of IACP; Majoi 
William Durer, chief of the Fairfax County Po 
lice, Fairfax, Va.; Captain R. B. Sweitzer, rep 





resenting Chief George Panagoulis of the Prince 
Georges County Police, Seat Pleasant, Md.; 
Chief Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C.; 
Assistant Superintendent C. V. Miller, repre- 
senting Superintendent James S. McAuliffe, 
Montgomery County Police, Rockville, Md., and 
Major Russell Hawes, Chief of the Alexandria, 
Va., Police Department. 


Only three months remain before the opening 
date of the 67th Annual IACP Conference, Octobe 
l-6, at the Hotel Statler in Washington, D. C. Sat 
urday, October | will be given over to a reception ol 
and meetings with officials from outside the United 
States and Canada; October 2 includes annual meet 
ing of the Executive Committee and general recep 
tion; with the Monday through Thursday morning 
sessions devoted to formal meetings and workshops. 

\rea chiefs of police adjacent to Washington, D. C., 
recently met with Chief Robert V. Murray, the Con- 
ference host and first vice president of IACP, and 
representatives of the Policemen’s Association of the 
District of Columbia to review and perfect local ai 
rangements and to pledge their cooperation to assure 
a memorable, outstanding Conference. In addition 
to the police committees, Chief Murray has a battery 
of civilian helpers, largely comprised of men promi- 
nent in local civic, business and professional affairs, 
assisting in planning for ways and means to insure 
all LACP members and guests a thoroughly enjoyable 
visit in the nation’s capital. 


The Entertainment Committee has mapped out 
these features for recreation of member delegates and 
their guests: 

Sunday, October 2—a five-to-seven p.m. reception 
and get-together for members and their guests at the 
Hotel Statler. 

Monday, October 3—an oyster-roast dinner for the 
men, and for the ladies a tour of the White House, 
dinner and fashion show. 

Tuesday, October 4—ladies’ sightseeing tour and 
luncheon; for all members and their guests, dinne1 
and entertainment in a Gay 90's setting at the Statler. 


The Police Chief 


Wednesday, October 5—ladies sightseeing tour; the 
traditional annual [ACP Banquet in the evening at 
the Hotel Statler. 


Host Chief Robert V. Murray's local committees are 
continuing their activities to bring to an early conclu- 
sion final arrangements for the Conference. This year 
the IACP Headquarters and the local registration 
committee will experiment with “pre-conference regis- 
tration” through use of the advance requests for hotel 
accomodations on tabulated punch cards in an at- 
tempt to reduce the waiting time in the registration 
lines for their credentials and badges. 


Inspector John E. Winters, D. C. Metropolitan 
Police Juvenile Division, who heads up the local com- 
mittee on public relations (press, information and 
publicity), requests that chiefs planning to attend 
the Conference cooperate in the plans for widespread 
press coverage of the event by having editors of their 
local newspapers contact the press photo services in 
Washington, D. C., asking that a photo of the chief 
be made during the Conference for the local paper. 


The Hotel Statler management has requested that 
all room reservations by those wishing accomodations 
in the Conference Headquarters Hotel be sent to 

IACP Conference Housing Bureau 

1616 K Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 
rather than direct to the Statler, since no reserva- 
tions can be processed until they are cleared through 
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where he was personally greeted by FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover. 





the Housing Bureau. ‘To send the reservation direct 
to the hotel, therefore, incurs additional delay. 


Hotels participating in the IACP Confereace Hous- 
ing Bureau, all in the vicinity of the Statler Con- 
ference Headquarters, are listed below. At this late 
date, reservation requests should indicate a second 
choice of hotel. 


Hore. STATLER Hivron, 16th & K Streets, N. W. 
Rates: Singles, $10 to $20; Doubles, $15 to $19; Twins, 
$17 to $24; and Suites, $45 to $75. 


Mayrtower Hore, Connecticut Avenue and De 
Sales Street, N. W. Rates: Singles, $9 to $20; Doub 
les, S13 to $23.59; Twins, $17 to $25.50; and Suites, 
$32 to $60. 

Pick-Lee House, 15th and L Streets, N. W. Rates: 
Singles, $8.50 to $12.50; Twins, $12 to $15.75; and 
Suites, $22.50 to $65. 


LAFAYETTE Hore, 16th and Eye Streets, N. W. 
Rates: Singles, $10.50; Doubles, $13.50; Twins, $13.50; 
and Suites, $17.50. 


65th FBI Academy Session Graduates 


Supreme Court Justice Tom C. Clark and Senator 
Styles Bridges were the principal speakers at the grad- 
uation exercises of the 65th Session of the FBI Na- 
tional Academy in Washington, D. C., 
1960. The ceremonies, which marked the completion 
of the National Academy's 25th year, featured the pre- 
sentation of diplomas by Assistant Attorney General 
Perry W. Morton to the 59 members of the graduating 
class. In his address, Justice Clark emphasized the im- 
portance of community support for law enforcement 
agencies across the United States. 


on June 8, 


“In our system ol 
free government, the local citizens themselves de- 
termine the quality of their law enforcement,” he 
said. “If they want good law enforcement, they can 
get it. But they must work for it. They must en- 
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courage civic interest in it. They must teach re 
spect not only for law but for the men and women 
wuo enforce the law.” 


Senator Bridges warned against the creation ol 
an all-powerful national police agency and called 
for continued close cooperation throughout the law 
enforcement profession. “A Federal police force, 
which some people advocate in this country, would 
create a most undesirable precedent for further ex 
pansion and extension of Federal power into every 
community and village in this country,” the legislative 
official from New Hampshire stressed. 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover stated that among 
the 59 members of the 65th Session were represen- 
tatives of law enforcement i 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico and Canada. 
rheir graduation raises to 3,878 the number of men 


. 99 
agencies In 39 States, 


who have completed this 12-week course of special 
instruction since the founding of the National Acad 
emy in July, 1935. 


D. C. Anti-Loitering Law Approved 


Proposed as a curb to juvenile misbehavior, rowdy 
ism, vandalism, and crime, a new regulation becomes 
effective in the District of Columbia July 15 pro 
hibiting the loitering of minors in a public place 
or street. While, in a sense, the regulation is a “‘cur- 
few” for minors, Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropoli 
tan Police Department, explains that youths under 


between = the 


18 years of age who are “loitering” 
hours of 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. will only be arrested 


when necessary. 


Inspector John E. Winters, head of the Metropoli 
tan Police Youth Division, foresees two major ad 
vantages in the regulation—it will enable police to 
learn the reasons for night-time loitering by youths 
and to get the names and addresses of the juveniles 
involved; and it gives police authority to act in a po 


tentially dangerous or suspicious situation. 
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Chief of Police Nils Luening of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, at left, visited FBI Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., on June 15, 
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Stretching the long arm of 
the law in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin — This metropolitan area of over a million 
is justly proud of its traffic safety record and its police department. 
In 1959, the city had the lowest fatality record ever achieved by a 
community over 250,000. Service and maneuverability of its 80 
Solos and 37 Servi-Cars are cited as important factors in Milwau- 


kee’s effective traffic control program. 
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OPENING DAY FOR THE BRAVES — It takes only an hour and a half to park approximately 10,000 cars at Milwaukee’s County Stadium 
when officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are on the job. 


The force that made Milwaukee famous... 


moves on Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars and Solos 


Mobility is the key to successful law enforce- 
ment! Harley-Davidson police motorcycles 
supply this maneuverability when only minutes 
count. They stretch the arm of the law to reach any 
part of the community quickly whether the trou- 
ble spot is traffic, crime, fire or other emergency. 

Harley-Davidsons balance your effectiveness: 
Solos are the ideal pursuit vehicle. Nothing 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 


stops these maneuverable two-wheelers from 
arriving on the scene of trouble . . . fast. Busy 
Servi-Cars are triple-threats for traffic control 
... parking and meter work . . . residential pa- 
trolling. Call your Harley-Davidson dealer, or 
write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, for free folder on effective police 
mobility — the Harley-Davidson way. 
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7e7ACP Members 
From Wr. Hoover 


\ special invitation to visit FBI Headquarters 
has been issued to all law enforcement officials at 
tending the Annual Conference of the Internationa 
Association of Chiefs of Police, which will be held 
in Washington, D. C., October 1-6 

Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that a 
rangements are being made to schedule special tours 
of the FBI's facilities, including its Laboratory and 
Identification Division, for IACP Conterence dek 
gates and their families. 

“Monday, October 3, through Friday, October 7, 
will be recognized as ‘IACP Week’ at our Headquan 
ters,” Mr. Hoover said. “Special tours will be con 
ducted for the visiting officers from 9:30 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. each day. In addition, throughout the week 
our fingerprint technicians, Laboratory experts and 
training personnel will be available to consult with 
law enforcement officials regarding individual prob 
lems.” 

The FBI Director stated that highlighting the spe 
cial TACP tours will be an on-the-spot explanation 
of the work performed for municipal, county and 
state law enlorcement agencies by the FBI Labora 
tory. “Each week, our Laboratory receives hundreds 
of specimens of evidence from investigative agencies 
in all parts of the nation. We want to afford th 
police officials attending the Conlerence here in O¢ 
tober an opportunity to see for themselves how thes 
specimens are processed,” he said 

Delegates to the IACP Conlerence this October 
can arrange for these special tours by contacting an 
FBI representative at the Conference or by telephon 
ing or visiting FBI Headquarters in the Justice De 
partment Building, 9th Street at Pennsylvania Avi 
nue, Northwest, following their arrival in Washing 
ton. 


Photos, lop to bottom, (1) the l S. Department o 


Justice Building which houses the headquarters of 


the FBI; (2) a portion of the firearms reference col 
lection in the FBI Laboratory; (3) one seciion of the 
International Fraudulent Check File in the FBI Lab 
oratories showing the method of comparison by clas 
sified handwriting characteristics; (4) a technician 
removes from the shoes of a burglary suspect safe 


insulation for examination in the FBI Laboratory 


The Police Chief 




























































binocular is effectively tele-photographed 


THE CENTER FOR QUALITY 


FAUROT FOTO-FOCUSER 


POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY EQUIPMENT 












cave and convex. 


GRAFLEX 


This Graflex made 4x5 Speed 
Graphic Camera is considered a 
must for all around police photog- 
raphy. It takes “on the spot” evi- 
,dence — pictures such as — 
accidents, burglaries, homicides — 
day and night—indoors and outdoors. 


CAMBINOX 


The CamBinox is one of the outstanding achievements in the 
Photo-Binocular field. It provides three instruments in one. 
Binocular — Camera — Telecamera. The binocular part consists 
of a high grade prism binocular with 7 x magnification, provid- 
ing an individual eye accommodation of microscopic sharpness. 
With the sub-miniature camera you can take photos in black- 
and-white or color. Clear, detailed photos obtainable at a dis- 
tance of 1000 yds. Interchangeable lenses allow the taking of 
telephotos or normal range snapshots. The binocular and the 
Camera are synchronized so that the view seen through the 


The worlds most outstanding 
Finger Print Camera at your finger 
tips by simply attaching a Faurot 
Foto-Focuser to your 4x5 Graflex 
Speed or Crown Graphic Camera. 
Photographs finger prints on a 1 to 
I basis on all surfaces including con- 
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FAUROT MUGGING UNIT 


This ultra-modern mugging unit requires no 
special training to operate. Occupying an area 
of 8’x 3’ it can be quickly assembled. Unit 
includes: Photographic camera with self-cock- 
ing shutter, solenoid, and dividing back — 
Camera stand with (3) three shelves — EX- 
CLUSIVE FAUROT SYNCHRO-ELECTROMATIC 
SHUTTER and LIGHT CONTROL BOX — Cut film 
holder — Swivel chair — Shade. Three Light 
fixtures permanently affixed to camera plat- 
form — Replacement photo flood lamps — 
Identification holder and numbers — Wood 
floor base with shade and number support — 
Rear floodlight fixture. 
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) PROJECTORS f 
| OOPHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 
| “PHOTDGRARHY PUBLICATIONS 
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FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO IACP CONSTITUTION 


Notice is hereby given of the following proposed amendments to the Constitution of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, Inc: 


1. Changing the title of Executive Secretary to Executive Director. 


2. Empowering the Executive Secretary (or Executive Director) io serve as the executive head of the Ad- 
ministrative Office and exercise control and direction over all of the Divisions and functions of the As- 
sociation, representing the Board of Officers and/or the Executive Committee when these two govern- 
ing bodies are not in session. 


3. Authorizing that the Annual Dues of Active and Associate Members be $20.00 per year. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT No. | 


SUBJECT: PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION CHANGING THE TITLE OF 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TO EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR. 


RESOLUTION 

Wuereas, The Executive Committee has studied 
and considered changing the title of the Ex 
excutive Secretary to that of Executive Direc 
tor, and 

Wuereas, The Executive Committee has ap 
proved the proposal to make such change, and 
has authorized that the proposal to make such 
change be submitted to the Members at the 
Annual Business Meeting of the Association in 
the District of Columbia this 6th day of Ox 
tober, 1960, now, therefore, be it, 


This, matter was discussed by the Executive Com- 
mittee at the 66th Annual Conference in New York 
City, September 27, 1959. Executive Secretary Leroy E. 
Wike had recommended to the Executive Committee 
that the matter be held over for the 67th Annual Con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., because of the require- 
ment that notice of any proposed amendment o1 
change in the Constitution be submitted to the Mem- 
bers by publication in The Police Chief at least 60 
days in advance of the Annual Meeting. The recom- 


REsotvep, That the Constitution be, and hereby 
is, amended, to delete the title “Executive Sec 
retary” in each and every instance in which it 
now appears in the Constitution and Rules, 

mendation was approved. and that the title “Executive Director’ be, 
The Board of Officers, meeting in Washington, 

D. C., June 13, 1960, authorized the publication in 

The Police Chief of the following official notice to 

the Members: 


and hereby is, substituted for the title “Execu 
tive Secretary” in each and every instance 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT No. II 


SUBJECT: PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION TO PROVIDE THAT THE Ex- 
ECUTIVE SECRETARY (OR EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR) SERVE AS EXECUTIVE HEAD OF 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE, AND EXER- 
CISE CONTROL AND DIRECTION OVER ALL 
OF THE DIVISIONS AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, REPRESENTING THE BOARD 
OF OFFICERS AND/OR THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE WHEN THESE TWO GOVERNING 
BODIES ARE NOT IN SESSION. 


This matter was discussed by the Executive Com 


As prescribed by Article IX, of the Constitu- 
tion, notice is hereby given the Active Members 
of the International Association of Chiefs ol 
Police of a proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tition to be acted upon by the Members at the 
67th Annual Conference in the District of Co- 
lumbia at the Annual Business Meeting, Thurs- 
day, October 6, 1960. 

The proposed amendment, which has been 
approved by the Executive Committee, will, il 
adopted by the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the Members present and eligible to vote at 





the Business Meeting, change the title of Execu- 
tive Secretary in each and every instance in 
which it appears in the Constitution and Rules, 
to that of Executive Director. 

Because of the fact that the title of Executive 
Secretary appears many times in the present Con- 
stitution and Rules, the amendment to change 
the title in each and every instance in which it 
appears will be effected by the adoption of the 
following Resolution, passed by the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds or more of the Members 
present and eligible to vote: 


Jury, 1960 


mittee at the 66th Annual Conference in New York 
City, September 27, 1959. Executive Secretary Leroy 
KE. Wike had recommended to the Executive Com 
mittee that the matter be held over for the 67th An 
nual Conference in Washington, D. C., because ol 
the requirement that notice of any proposed amend 
ment or change in the Constitution be submitted to 
the members by publication in The Police Chief at 
least 60 days in advance of the Annual Meeting. Thx 
recommendation was approved. 

The Board of Officers, meeting in Washington, 
D. C., June 13, 1960, authorized the publication in 


The Police Chief 
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The suspect had an orange mustache. This 
is hard to identify in a black-and-white 
picture. But the witness was unmistak- 
ably sure when she saw his photograph 
in color. 

Color identifies—it jogs the memory. 
It pins down a suspect’s natural look. 

A florid birthmark shows up. Steely 
gray eyes come to life. Hair shows its 
true color. 

Color completes the picture. 

Look who’s using color for identifica- 
tion these days: The Nassau County 
Police Department, Mineola, Long Island, 
New York; the Winston-Salem Police De- 
partment, Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina; The Atomic Energy Commission 

and scores of others. Color’s practical 
for them and practical for you. 

The film to use is Kodak Ektacolor 
Film. It gives you color negatives. Then 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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direct from your Ektacolor negative, you 
get color prints. In any quantity. Any size. 

Black-and-white prints, or enlarge- 
ments, too, can be made from the same 
color negative. 

And if you want to project your pic- 
ture, in the courtroom, or in place of a 
line-up, you can make 2 x 2 color trans- 
parencies from the same color negatives. 

Kodak Ektacolor Film comes in stand- 
ard sheet sizes. 35mm and roll-film cam- 
eras use Kodacolor Film. Your color 
prints are made on Kodak Ektacolor 
Paper. Your black-and-white prints are 
made on Kodak Panalure Paper. And 
Kodak Ektacolor Print Film is used for 
making transparencies. 

All these materials can be handled by 
you in your present darkroom. 

Color completes the picture. Make 
use of it! 














The Police Chief, of the following official notice to 


the Members: 


As, prescribed by Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion, notice is hereby given to the Active Mem- 
bers of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police of a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, to be acted upon by the Members 
at the 67th Annual Conference, in the District of 
Columbia, at the Annual Business Meeting, 
Thursday, October 6, 1960. 

The proposed amendment, which has been ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, will, if 
adopted by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the Members present and elegible to vote at the 
business meeting, provide that the Executive 
Secretary (or Executive Director) serve as exec- 
utive head of the Administrative Office, and 
exercise control and direction over all of the 
Divisions and functions of the Association, rep- 
resenting the Board of Officers and/or the 
Executive Committee when these two governing 
bodies are not in session. 

To effect the proposed change, the following 
resolution is submitted: 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Pursuant to Article VII, Rule XVI of the Consti- 
tution and Rules of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, Inc., notice is hereby given: 


1. That the 67th annual Conference of the Associ- 
ation will be held at the Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C., October 1 to 6, inclusive, 1960; 


2. That the program for Saturday, October 1, 1960, 
will be devoted to reception of and special meetings 
with members and visitors from outside the United 
States and Canada; 

3. That the annual meeting of the Association’s 
Executive Committee will be held at 2:00 p.m., Sun- 
day, October 2, 1960, at the Hotel Statler in Wash- 
ington, D. C 


1. That no resolution will be acted upon by the 
Association at this Conference unless it has been 
duly considered by, and recommendation received 
thereon from, ‘the Resolutions Committee, other 
appropriate committee, or section of the Associa- 
tion; and that all resolutions shall be submitted in 
writing either to the Executive Secretary in ad- 
vance of the opening date of the Conference, or to 
the Resolutions Committee, members of which will 
be designated by the President at the opening ses- 
sion of the Conference at 9:30 a.m., Monday, Oc- 
tober 3, 1960. 


5. That the Business Session of the 67th Annual 
Conference will be held at 9:30 a.m., Thursday, Oc- 
tober 6, 1960, at the Hotel Statler in Washington, 
~ ¢. 

/s/ Leroy E. Wike, Executive Secretary 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. 
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RESOLUTION 

Wuereas, The Executive Committee has studied 
and considered a proposed amendment to the 
constitution, which would empower the Execu- 
tive Secretary to be Executive Head of the 
Administrative Office, and to exercise con 
trol over all of the Divisions and functions of 
the Association, representing the Board of 
Officers and/or the Executive Committee 
when these two governing bodies are not in 
session, and 

Wuereas, The Executive Committee has ap 
proved the proposed amendment, and _ has 
authorized that the proposed amendment be 
submitted to the Members at the Annual Busi 
ness Meeting of the Association, in the Dis 
trict of Columbia, the 6th day of October, 
1960, therefore, be it 

REsotvep, That Article IV, Section II, of th 
Constitution be, and hereby is, amended by 
the addition of a Paragraph 10, as follows: 

“10. Serve as Executive Head of the Ad 

ministrative Office, and exercise control and 
direction over all of the Divisions and func 
tions of the Association, representing the 
Board of Officers and/or the Executive Com 
mittee when these two governing bodies are 
not in session.” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT No. Ill 


SUBJECT: PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION AUTHORIZING THAT THE 
ANNUAL DUES OF ACTIVE AND ASSOCIATE 
MEMBERS BE $20.00 PER YER. 


As prescribed by Article IX ol the Constitution, 


notice is hereby given the Active Members of the In 
ternational Association of Chiels of Police, of a pro 
posed amendment to the Constitution to be 
upon by the Members at the 67th 
ence in the District of Columbia, at the 
ness Meeting, Thursday, October 6, 1960. 


acted 
Annual Confei 
Annual Busi 


The proposed amendment, which would provid 
that the annual dues of Active and Mem 
bers be twenty dollars ($20.00) per year, rather than 


Associate 


the fifteen dollars ($15.00) per year now authorized, 
had been the subject for serious and searching dis 
cussion by the entire Executive Committee, which met 
in Washington, D. C., in a special two-day session, 
July 3l—August 1, 
dations for a general revision of the Cor 
and Rules. At that time, several new expais.ons ol 
Association service to Law Enforcement were unde 


1958, to finalize their recommen 


itution 


consideration, which would more than justify the 
modest increase of five dollars ($5.00) per year, but 
the Executive Committee decided not to include thx 
dues change in the final revision of the Constitution 
until these services had been 
or were in being. 


definitely authorized 


The Police Chief 
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You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TJ 
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The pioneers had no insurance—but insurance had pioneers 
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And among the earliest of these insurance pioneers was 
Prudential. Established in 1875, it has consistently been in the 


insurance forefront; constantly developing new programs; con- 





tinually striving to meet all the insurance needs of the people. 


This forward-looking attitude has made Prudential synony- 2 
: The Prudential 


mous with “insurance”. And this public acceptance of Prudential 


has made all our efforts worthwhile. INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 











Since that time the Field Service Division has been 
fully activated, and the establishment of a major 
extension of the Association’s informational service 
to Members authorized by making a budgetary pro- 
vision for the position of Research and Information 
Analyst. Also in process is the purchase of a building 
to house all of the various Divisions and services of 
the Association. Added to these was the consider- 
ation of the steadily rising cost of all commodities 
and services for which budgetary provisions must 
be made each year. 

In authorizing the official publication of the pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendment to the Members, the 
Board of Olficers directed that the reasons in justi- 
fication of the increased dues be included in the 
notice, and these are listed as follows: 


1. The International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice is an elite organization, membership in which is 
strictly controlled and limited by the Constitution. 
All Active Members must be professional, full time, 
government employed and paid Police Officers at 
the executive level. Associate Membership is limited 
to several well-defined categories of professional po- 
lice or related services. This, together with the con- 
servative policies of the Executive Committee, has 
kept, and will continue to keep, the sources of revenuc 
at an ethically approved and acceptable level. Aside 
from certain grants and contributions specifically 
earmarked flor definite projects, the major source 
of Association income is the dues of the Members. 
This major support by the Members results in the 
Members maintaining solid control over the Associa- 
tion, since limiting factors are usually a part ol 
outside support. 


2. New Research and Information Service. The 
Association has always been responsive to Members 
and other responsible authorities in supplying special- 
ized types of information in the police field. How- 
ever, this service has sometimes been limited in scope 
and speed by lack of staff and facilities. The pro- 
jected enlargement of both staff and facilities will 
make this service of inestimable value to all the Po- 
lice Agencies requesting it. There will be no extra 
charge to Members for this service. 


3. The establishment of the Training Division and 
the Field Service Division has resulted in increased 
administrative costs. While the Training Division's 
services are provided for in the terms of a contract 
with the International Cooperation Administration, 
and the Field Service Division is partially funded by 
grants and tees, both of these Divisions require some 
support from Association funds, through increased 
stall responsibilities and coordinating procedures. 


!. The cost of all commodities and services has 
been steadily rising. ‘The Association has been ex- 
panding in usefulness, in recognition and in world- 
wide prestige. While the value of these advances can- 
not be measured in dollars, every Member is a part ol 
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this progress, and the Association must look to the 
Members for its support. 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution will 
be effected by the adoption of the following Resolu 
tion, passed by the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
or more of the Members present and eligible to vot 
at the business meeting: 


RESOLUTION 


Wuereas, The Board of Officers has studied and 
considered an amendment to the Constitu 
tion which will provide that the annual dues 
of Active and Associate members be twenty 
dollars ($20.00), and 


Wuereas, The Board of Officers has been well 
aware of the necessity to consider ways and 
means of increasing the revenues of the As- 
sociation, to provide a sound financial basis, 
to compensate for increased costs, and to pro 
vide for increased service to the Members, and 

Wuereas, The Board of Officers has authorized 
that an official notice of the proposed amend 
ment to the Constitution be published in the 
official publication, The Police Chief, with 
supporting data in justification of the increas« 
in Annual Dues; now, therefore, be it 


Resotvep, That Article II, Section 10 of the 


Constitution be, and hereby is, amended to 
read as follows: 

“Section 10—Dues— (a) The annual dues of 
Active and Associate Members shall be twenty 
Dollars ($20.00). 

“(b) Dues shall be payable annually in 
advance and will include subscription to the 
official monthly publication of this 
tion, The Police Chief, and a copy of the cw 
rent yearbook of this Association.” 


Asse ia 


The Board of Officers has authorized an in 
vitation to the Members, through The Police 
Chief, to express their views on the proposed 
amendment making the annual dues $20.00. 
Send your letters to the Executive Secretary, 
IACP, 616 Mills Building, 704 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Espie Heads Kentucky State Police 


Captain David A. Espie has been appointed Direc 
tor of the Kentucky State Police, succeeding Paul 
M. Smith, who is taking over the State Police Bureau 
of Personnel, retaining his rank of captain. The ap- 
pointment was announced in May by Commissionet 
Glenn Lovern, Kentucky State Department of Public 
Safety. 

Director Espie is a career state police officer, being 
promoted through the ranks to corporal in 1950, 
sergeant in 1951, lieutenant in 1953 and captain in 
1956. 
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NATURAL POSITION...NATURALLY COLT 
Feel Colt’s Three-Fifty-Seven. 
Lock in on target—hands... 
elbow...knee...haunches. This is 
the kneeling position, the first 
position shot from the 25 yard line 
in the Practical Pistol Course. Left , 
foot ahead of right knee; trigger 
finger is out of trigger guard 
until weapon is on target. 


















rest on back side of 
right leg. Handgun and 
body combine to make a 
perfect “platform” for the eye. 
@ Car-stopping or big game hunting, } 
Colt’s Three-Fifty-Seven delivers | 
a magnum load with maximum 
accuracy at extreme ranges. 
The ramp-type front sight makes 
the Three-Fifty-Seven easy to 
draw, and the Colt adjustable ) 
rear sight makes sighting ¢—~ 
quicker, easier. With service 
hammer and stocks, the 


7) value at *56.34 Ads 
(oir with affidavit. / mma 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., INC., HARTFORD 15, CONN. 
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he Police 
of pburtrua 


Editor’s Note: This is the thirteenth in a series of 
articles describing the civilian police forces of va 
ious countries. This article was prepared at the 
request of IACP under the personal supervision of 
Brigadier General Edward F. Penaat, Provost Ma 
shal, U. S. Army, Europe. General Penaat expresses 
his appreciation to Doctor Franz Walterskirchen of 
the Austrian Ministry of Interior, who provided in 


formation on which this article was based. 


The Federal Republic of Austria, with a popula 
tion of 7 million inhabitants, ranks 19th in size among 
the 36 nations of Europe. One-quarter of this popu 
lation lives in Vienna, the nation’s capital and a 
world metropolis, which lies squarely on the cross 
roads between eastern and western Europe. 


Once a part ol the powerlul and important Austro 
Hungarian Empire, Austria was reduced to its pres 
ent size and became a federal republic in the afte 
math of World War I. Formed largely from. th 
German speaking provinces of the Alps and_ the 
Danube Valley, Austria has struggled valiantly through 
the years since her days of Empire to create a sound 
and independent economy. Annexed by Hitler in 
the “Anschluss” of 1938, Austria was reconstituted 
as an independent federal republic, although to re 
main under occupation, with the defeat of Germany 
in 1945. The occupation by the four powers of Great 
Britain, France, the United States and Soviet Russia 
continued until the signing of the peace treaty with 
Austria in 1955. 


Photos, top left to bottom right, (1) A city police 
man directs truck-trailer through streets; (2) A mo- 
tor boat patrol on the Danube Canal; (3) A Federal 
Security Guard checks a driving license; (4) Aus 
trian police training on motorcycles, which are used 
extensively for patrol, and (5) A “Ready Squad” 
takes off on an emergency call. 











protecting the public... 
enforcing the laws... 








The importance of law enforcement is being appreciated 
more and more by a public that expects protection to keep 
pace with the growing number of vehicles. The proper 
combination of realistic laws, strict enforcement, and mod- 
ern equipment to help police and the courts do their jobs is 
an intelligent approach to the ever-increasing problem. 


The Electro-Matic® Radar Speed Meter has become an 
indispensable instrument for both engineering and enforce- 
ment. It is used for speed studies to help establish up-to- 








with 


RADAR 


date speed limits. Used for speed law enforcement, it 
provides a means of detecting and controlling speeders 
without hazard to pursuing officer or motorists. Accuracy 
and simplicity of usage are but two factors that have won 
the Electro-Matic Radar Speed Meter public, judicial, and 


legislative approval. 


To discover how speed laws can be realistically established, 


and scientifically enforced, write for Bulletin R-112. 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. NORWALK e CONNECTICUT 


















(singular: Land) or provinces. Headed by gover- 
nors, the Land governments are elected to office. 
The Laender are further subdivided for administra- 
tive purposes into Bezirke (districts), each headed 
by a Bezirkshauptmann (district captain or adminis- 
trator) who is appointed by the Land Governor. 
The authority of the Laender versus that of the 
Federal government is delineated by law. 

The organization of the Austrian police adminis- 
tration is characterized by a two-level structure, con- 
sisting of police “authority” and police “executive.” 


POLICE AUTHORITIES 


In the police “authority” structure there are four 
levels of jurisdiction: 

!. The Central Department for Public Security, 
a department of the federal ministry of the interior 
located in Vienna, is the supreme central bureau for 
all matters of police and security services. The func- 
tions of this bureau include general police adminis- 
tration, the federal police, the gendarmerie, the 
criminal police, INTERPOL liaison, and search and 
catastrophe services. A state police section of the 
central bureau administers matters affecting the se 
curity of the state, its constitution and its public 
installations. It also devotes special attention to 
press publications, the activities of associations and 
organizations, and the movements of tourists and 
foreigners within Austria. 

2. The second highest level of police authority 
is shared by federally appointed directors of the 
Laender and the Land governors. <A _ security di- 
rector is appointed for each Land by the Minister 
of Interior. His office, located in the Land capital, 
directs the major portion of police operations within 
the boundaries of the province. His responsibilities 
include the maintenance of public order and _ secur- 
ity; control of public assemblies; registration and 
passport matters encompassing the control of for- 
eign visitors and alien residents; control of weapons, 
ammunition and explosives; and certain matters con- 
cerning the press and appeals against police actions. 
His functions in these areas are specifically laid down 
in a Federal Law Gazette of 1946 and include prac- 
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Austria consists of nine self-governing Laender 








tically all matters of a purely police nature. In any 
other matters pertaining to public order or security, 
such as sanitation, veterinary matters, public health 
and social welfare, the Land governor has primary 
jurisdiction and responsiblity. 

3. The third level of police authority is also dua! 
It comprises the federally-appointed police directors 
of the larger cities, including the Land capitals, 
and the district administrators appointed by tun 
Land governors whose police authority is limited 
to their respective districts which are exclusive of 
the larger cities which have federal police directors 
Both are under the supervison of the federal security 
director of the Land for police matters which fall 
within his sphere of authority. ‘There 
a considerable difference in their respective missions. 
The federal police director of a large city police 
force is concerned only with normal police functions 
A district administrator is, in addition to the purely 
police functions for which he is under the security 
director, also responsible to the Land governor [oi 
other governmental functions which he  perlorms 
as an Official of the Land. 

4. The fourth police authority is represented by 
the mayors of some smaller communities which em 
ploy their own community guards. 
may be roughly compared to the censtables in a small 
American village. Their jurisdiction is limited strict 
ly to their own communities, and they are subject to 
appropriate overall supervsion by the federal govern 
ment by means of directives issued through th 
governments of the Laender. 


POLICE FORCES (EXECUTIVES) 

Aside from the community guards, the Austrian 
police force system consists of three basic elements: 
the Federal Security Guard; the Federal Criminal 
Investigation Corps; and the Federal Gendarmerie. 


s, however, 


These guards 


In photos below, 1. to r., 
under Vienna streets, remiscent of the motion pic- 
ture, “The Third Man”: (2) a ski patrol leaves its 
station for patrol duties; (3) police patrol the Blue 
Danube; (4) a police officer, with his canine assistant 
alertly watching, checks identification papers of a 


(1) police patrol sewe) 


civilian. 
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Winchester-Western components on the range 


BE SUREwie 


Winchester and Western Factory Loads when on duty 


Handloading ammunition cuts practice costs 


bone deep. Use precision-made Winchester- 
Western components and assure yourself of 
an extra measure of high score accuracy. The 
reason is simple. All Winchester-Western 
components — powder, cases, primers and 


bullets—are identical in every respect with 
those used in Winchester and Western fac- 
tory loads. And that means just one thing: 


TRADEMARK 


WINCHESTER Uoilon 


MA OLIN MATHIESON +* WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION «© NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 





You get the finest quality, most accurate 
handloads possible. 

But when on duty, we strongly urge you to 
load with Winchester and Western factory 
loads. Exhaustive tests of every new batch 
assure protection which every law enforce- 
ment officer needs and deserves. They'll 
never let you down in a tough spot; we’ve 
made sure of that. 





An Ausirian Gendarmerie Patrol. 


The Federal Security Guard is a uniformed civil 
police force organized along military lines. These 
uniformed police are utilized by federal police au- 
thorities to provide police services for the larger cities 
of Austria. In ascending order, they operate unde 
the supervision of federal police directors, respon 
sible for city areas, the public security department 
of the interior ministry. This uniformed branch 
of the federal police is supported by the civilian- 
clothed members of the Federal Criminal Investi- 
gation Corps. The two are combined to provide 
balanced police forces for the larger cities under 
the supervision of federal police directors. 


Phe Federal Gendarmerie is the second uniformed 
Austrian. police force organized on a military pat- 
tern. ‘The principal function of this organization 
is to provide police services for rural areas and smallei 
towns and cities. It also provides passport control 
at points of entry into the country. In each Land, 
a Gendarmerie headquarters exercises overall inter- 
nal administrative supervision (internal organiza- 
tion, equipment, training, personnel matters) over 
district Gendarmerie headquarters which in turn ex- 
ercises the same supervision over Gendarmerie sta- 
tions located strategically throughout the districts. 
For police matters, as differentiated from those per- 
taining to internal administration, the Gendarmerie 
receive their orders and operational supervision from 
the district administrator's office. The Gendarmerie 
also employs civilian-clothed criminal investigators 
to investigate crimes committed within its geograph- 
ical areas of responsibility. 
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PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 


Personnel of the Federal Security Guard and th: 
Gendarmerie are recruited from young men who 
have completed their compulsory military servic 
The usual educational, physical and background 1 
quirements prevail in the selections. 


Security guard recruits undergo two years of train 
ing at education centers where the majority of the 
students is quartered in barracks. Subjects covered 
include penal law; the law of criminal procedures 
introduction to civil law; general and special law 
with emphasis on traffic regulations; governmental! 
organization and functions; police organization and 
functions; criminology; the operation of motor v« 
hicles and an introduction to motor mechanics; in 
struction in the use and capabilities of weapons 
ammunition and explosives; combat and utilitarian 
sports such as judo and swimming; first aid; and 
professional ethics. While undergoing theoretical 
training, the young security guards constitute an 
emergency reserve and receive considerable ‘on the 
job” training through the assignment of regular polic« 
duties covering all aspects of police services. Aftei 
successfully completing required training and sery 
ing as a patrolman for several years, the security guard 
is given the opportunity to specialize in a particula 
police field for which he has demonstrated aptituds 
Refresher training is scheduled periodically over th 
years, and security guards who pass a selection ex 
amination are given advanced police training which 
may lead to promotions and eventually to the higher 
commissioned police ranks. 


Gendarmerie recruits undergo much the same train 
ing, with one difference. The gendarmerie supports 
permanent centrally organized and_ staffed schoo 
for basic and supplementary training of recruits 
non-commissoned officers, and officers, while secu 
ity guard training is decentralized and carried out 





as required at the local level. 


Criminal police are selected from security guards 
and Gendarmerie who have served in uniform fo 
at least three years and have compiled excellent 
records. Criminal police recruits undergo furthe: 
specialized training and after successfully completing 
the training and a probationary period they receiv: 
appointments as criminal police agents. Promotions 
in the criminal police field are then based on se! 
vice, successfully completed additional training and 
general ability. 


To provide qualified police leadership for the 
various levels of federal police authority, young law 
school graduates, after a year of practical court work, 
may be appointed as provisional police commission 
ers (Polizeikonzeptbeamter). These appointees, some 
of whom have already served as policemen, receiv: 
theoretical and “on the job” training to prepare them 
for careers as professional police officials of higher 
rank. After successfully completing an examination 
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FOR THE LAST WORD IN POLICE SCIENCE 
V CHECK THE THOMAS CATALOG 











@ HOMICIDE IN AN URBAN COMMUNITY by Robert C. 


Bensing and Oliver Schroeder, Jr., both of Western Re- 
serve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. With an Introductory Sec- 
tion by The Honorable Perry B. Jackson, Judge, Munici- 
pal Court, Cleveland. A study in depth of an ancient 
crime in a modern setting. The community under the 
microscope—Greater Cleveland. The time period—-seven 
years. The number of homicides—662. Answers your 
thousand and one questions on the LEGAL AND SOCIAL 
FACTS OF HOMICIDE. Photographs, maps, tables, 
and graphs present the raw facts of murder in a typical 
northern, urban, industrial area. Publication date 
lugust ‘60. 


MODERN RETAIL SECURITY by S. J. Curtis, The 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich. As one reader so aptly 
put it—“ ‘Modern Retail Security’ is the first NEW IDEA 
for increasing store profits since the innovation of self- 
service-” It fairly crackles with creative ideas for career 
men and women in public and private law enforcement. 
Eighty-eight actual case histories from the files of retail 
stores across the country illustrate some of the problems 
of store theft. Includes a detailed description of just how 
to set up and operate a security organization with com- 
plete job descriptions for each staff member. Publication 
date August 60. 


SEX CRIMES by John Drzazga, Police Dept., N. Y. C., 
(Ret.) Extensive and exhaustive research has resulted in 
material that has NEVER BEFORE APPEARED IN 
PRINT. In addition to a detailed study of laws prohibit- 
ing or restricting sex conduct, the book covers sexual 
history and customs, techniques used by perverts, types 
of sexual deviations or practices, and commercial vice. 
Technical and medical terms have been cut to a minimum 

the AVERAGE INTELLIGENT LAYMAN CAN UN- 
DERSTAND THIS TEXT. (Police Science Series) Publi- 
cation date July ’60, 250 pp., $7.50 


THE AUXILIARY POLICE UNIT: Its Formation, Train- 
ing and Use by Everett M. King, Coroner, County of Ala- 
meda, Calif. By application of these suggestions FIELD 
TESTED WITH SUCCESS, the police administrator may 
easily and logically satisfy a community lack of serious 
consequence. Wide diversity of unit type and objective 
is outlined and provides a GUIDE FOR FUTURE PLAN- 
NING ACTIVITIES. Twenty-seven photographs and il- 
lustrations supply the organizing officer with examples 
and visual proof that such work can be successful, satis- 
fying, and of material value to the community as a whole. 
(Police Science Series) Pub. May ’60, 232 pp., 27 il., $8.75. 


CRASH INJURIES: The Integrated Medical Aspects of 
Automobile Injuries and Deaths by Jacob Kulowski, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, St. Joseph, Mo. Medicine, engineering, 
law—all three converge toward a solution as D1. Kulow- 
ski deals with the WHY and HOW of crash injuries and 
deaths. A large part of the book is devoted to HUMAN 
SALVAGE. Adjacent domains of engineering and bio- 
logical sciences are explored, evaluated, and correlated 
with the medical situation as a whole. Over 50 tables 
and 600 illustrations highlight and clarify the text. 
Pub. May ’60, 1124 pp., 1535 il., 75 tables, $32.50. 


STOPPING VEHICLES AND OCCUPANT CONTROL by 
Beryl Langford, Michigan State Univ.; Robert Sheehan, 
Northeastern Univ.; Thomas F. Lobkovich, General Mo- 
tors Corp.; and Paul J. Watson, U. S. Treasury Dept. 
Whether a police officer stops John Q. Public or the Dil- 


linger of the day, he has a distinct advantage if he follows 
the basic principles presented here. Every detail has been 
included so that the officer will be confronted by no situa- 
tion with which he is not thoroughly familiar through 
training. Publication date May ’60. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DRIVING: Factors of Traffic 
Enforcement by A. R. Lauer, San Litis Obispo, Cali- 
fornia. FOR THE FIRST TIME results of a continuous 
program of research are presented under one cover. The 
findings—spanning almost an academic generation—in- 
clude data on background of driving research, psychology 
in traffic control, fundamental factors of safe driving, 
driver education, driving vision, driver evaluation tech- 
niques, making license plates more effective, and real and 
imaginary causes of highway and traffic accidents. Pub- 
lication date June ’60. 


THE MURDEROUS TRAIL OF CHARLES STARK- 
WEATHER by James M. Reinhardt, Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. Few Americans have forgotten Charles Stark- 
weather’s murderous trail of eleven victims sacrificed in 
the short period from December 1, 1957, to January 29, 
1958. What makes the difference between a useful citi- 
zen and a murderer? To answer this question Professor 
Reinhardt explored every facet of this strangely marked 
personality. The unrealistic nature of Starkweather’s 
thinking about himself and the world around him shed 
new light on the complex problems facing those who deal 
day after day with the potential killer in modern society. 
(Police Science Series) Publication date August ’60. 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE POLICE SUPERVISOR by Clif- 
ford L. Scott and Bill Garrett, both of Military Police 
Corps, United States Army. A neat package of leader- 
ship principles in one small, easy-to-read, comfortable 
book. There are no involved charts to confuse. No 
statistical mumbo-jumbo. This is an overview of the prin- 
ciples and practices of leadership as they pertain to the 
patrolman, sergeant, lieutenant, captain, inspector, and 
chief. Delightfully and humorously illustrated with draw- 
ings by Artist Bill Garrett. Pub. June ’60, 212 pp., 67 
il., $7.50. 


PRACTICAL POLICE KNOWLEDGE by Juby E. Towler, 
Police Dept., Danville, Va. For years law enforcement 
administrations have asked us to furnish an all-around 
guide book in which the young police officer would find 
the FACTS about the services his superiors expect from 
him and which would supply him with INSTRUCTIONS 
on how to carry out the DUTIES assigned to him. Cap- 
tain Towler’s book offers even more! It serves as a 
complete training course for the recruit policeman—a 
refresher training course for older officers. Pub. April 
60, 216 pp., $5.75. 


THE POLICE TRAFFIC CONTROL FUNCTION by Paul 
B. Weston, New York City Police Dept., (Ret.). If your 
job is to relieve traffic congestion—if you have a deep 
interest in preventing death on the highway, this book 
tells how it can be done. The police traffic control func- 
tion is at last presented by a high ranking officer expe- 
rienced in the command of accident reduction units. A 
practical, reliable guide. Pub. May ’60, 312 pp., 44 
il., $11.50. 
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at the end of a probationary year and having com 
pleted a total of four years service, they receive per- 
manent appointments on the staff of a federal police 
authority. These police officials, who have legal 
training and experience combined with professional 
police training and experience, assist in ensuring 
smooth coordination between the police and the 
courts. 


EQUIPMENT AND OPERATIONS 

The Austrian police are equipped and operate 
much in the manner of other European federal police 
forces. Greater use, however, is made of foot patrols 
in both cities and rural areas. 
at intervals give the foot patrols ready communica- 
tion, not only with police stations but also fire 
stations, rescue services and other emergency activi- 
ties. The Austrian police alarm system is particu- 
larly effective, and the dissemination of information 
is notably rapid. 


Felephones installed 


Like most European police systems, the Austrian 
police maintain police reserves to a greater extent 
than is common in the United States. At the major 
police stations, and particularly in large cities such 
as Vienna, police reserves are equipped with carbines, 
bayonets, and steel helmets for use as required. For 
the dispersion of forbidden or disorderly assemblies, 
motorized water throwers and tear gas equipment 
are available. 

Radio patrol cars are utilized in both cities and 
Standby — traffic 
squads are available “on call” at larger police stations. 
Traffic investigation personnel are thoroughly train- 
ed for their work and provided with specially equip- 


rural areas. accident emergency 





Above, uniformed members of the Federal Gen- 
darmerie check the passport of an American at a 
border crossing near Salzburg. 
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Police dogs with handlers are used 
In addition to hand- 


ped vehicles. 
rather extensively in Austria. 
ler-dog patrols, standby handler-dog teams are avail 
able “on call” for special missions. 
for mountain rescue and body recovery purposes, and 
many are especially trained to locate persons buried 
under snow avalanches. 


Dogs are utilized 


A few larger cities, particularly Vienna, have ex 
tensive underground sewer systems where criminals 
sometimes seek sanctuary. As protrayed in the movie 
“The Third Man,” these sewers are patrolled by 
members of the police canal brigade. This sewet 
patrol is an especially interesting operation. 
in protective clothing, including hip boots of leathei 
with iron-cleated soles, a 5- or 6-man patrol may 
cover 6 to 10 miles on one patrol shift. 


Dressed 


Since thei 
is an ever-present danger of rising water which could 
sweep a man olf his feet, a “topside” patrol of onc 
man afoot and one squad vehicle driver follows the 
progress of the patrol in the sewer. At the first sign 
of rain, the topside patrolman signals the 
ground patrol, by means of flashlight signals through 
the street manholes, of impending danger. The pa 
trol then quickly ascends to street level by means olf 
the nearest exit. In almost every instance, there is 
a group of interested onlookers to signify approval 
and relief when the squad leader indicates that all 
members are “topside.” 


unde 


Police in rowboats and motor boats enlorce laws 
and provide rescue service for Austrian rivers and 
lakes. 
tant and helpful during the floods which sometimes 
occur in the spring, when the thaws of the mountain 


These boat patrols are particularly impoi 


snow and ice flood the rivers and the surrounding 
countryside. : 


The central police authority located in Vienna 
maintains a section of air police which has several 
planes at its disposal. 


search purposes, the planes are available to all police 


Utilized chiefly for rescue and 


authorities and may be utilized as required through 
out the country. 

The Austrian police take particular pride in thei 
crime prevention efforts. Even the civilian-clothed 
criminal police patrol their areas periodically to 
maintain the closest contact with the population 
They, as well as the uniformed police, are alert to 
take preventive measures aimed at conditions which 
are conducive to crime. Aided by strict laws gov 
erning the 
cations, the 
in their activities directed at preventing juvenil 
delinquency. 


ntent of moving pictures and publi 
slice have been particularly energeti« 


Over 37,000 drivers arrested and more than 90,000 
written warnings by the Florida Highway Patrol in 
the first five months of this year failed to keep tral 
fic deaths from rising from 185 in the first five 
months of 1959 to 228 in 1960. Injuries during this 
comparison period went from 3,819 to 3,935. 
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SEARC ; ! Latent Finger Print Powder 


A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE 
BOTTLE AND BRUSH METHOD 


Press the valve button and spray any arex or 
object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which can be lifted or photographed. 


ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 


PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. aero- 
sol Spray Cans 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. can 





B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER .......FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 
painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 

B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER ............ FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file 
cabinets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 

B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER _....FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 
plastic, dark filing cabinets. 

B-4 CLUE-SPRAY GOLD POWDER . , FOR LIGHT SURFACES Transparent glass & plastics, china, aluminum 
& tin articles, cellophane. 

B-5 CLUE-SPRAY RED POWDER ae FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on white writing paper, cardboard contain- 
ers, decalcomanias, bottles, curved surfaces. 

B-6 CLUE-SPRAY SAFECRACKER POWDER ..FOR METALS Excellent for safes, lockers, gun metals. 

B-7 CLUE-SPRAY COPPER POWDER .............. Spccatncowcapalas cipher rain For unpainted aluminum & tin surfaces. 

B-8 CLUE-SPRAY YELLOW POWDER ................ ‘ aes For chinaware and marble. 

B-14 FLUORESCENT CLUE-SPRAY LATENT POWDER ....................... i Price per 6 oz. aerosol can $5.25 


Latent finger prints can be spotted quickly with this ultraviolet reacting finger powder. This is a dual 
purpose powder which can be used with or without a black light. Fluorescent color is bright green, the 
most photogenic color in the ultraviolet spectrum. 


B-20 CLUE SPRAY LATENT PRINT SWEEPER, price $2.25. This is a necessary special brush, 33” wide, 14” length 
hair, made especially for CLUE-SPRAY powders. After a surface or object is sprayed with Clue-Spray 
Powder, this sweeper intensifies the ridge lines and clears away excess powder. 


SINR CIHNNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J,, 0.5. A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 
























There currently exists in the field of traffic law 
enforcement a controversy over the place of the writ- 
ten warning in an enforcemeat program. Some tralfic 
enforcement officials believe in the so-called “ticket 
only” system and others believe just as firmly that a 
“ticket-only” system cannot possibly answer the need 
for a complete traffic enforcement program. In the 
nation as a whole, the written warning is used by two 
thirds of the state traffic law enforcement agencies. 


ARIZONA PROGRAM 

The Arizona Highway Patrol has for many years 
made use of the written warning as part of a triple- 
action enforcement program. Our olficers have three 
possible types of written enforcement action which 
they can take against violators of the Arizona Moton 
Vehicle Code. For major violations the officer issues 
a “citation” which requires the violator to appear in 
For minor infractions the officer may issue 
a “written warning” which informs the recipient of 
his violation and asks for his cooperation in promot- 
ing safety on the highways of the state. The violator 
is required to sign the written warning to acknow- 
ledge its receipt. For violations of mechanical equip- 
ment regulations (such as one headlight, tail light 
out, and the like) the officer may issue a “repair or- 
der” which calls for the violator to have repairs made 
on the vehicle within five days. 


court. 


Colonel Hathaway explains that this article on written 
warnings is based on information gathered in a national 
survey conducted by Sergeant Thos. H. Millebrandt, of 
the Arizona Highway Patrol, for his Master’s thesis in 
traffic administration at Michigan State University, 
where he studied under an Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion fellowship. Colonel Hathaway, head of the Arizona 
Patrol since 1950, is former general chairman of the 
IACP State and Provincial Section and presently chair- 
man of the IACP Traffic Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Research Projects. A native of Arizona and graduate 


of the University of Arizona, he was formerly pilot for 
the U. S. Border Patrol and land investigator. 
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68% of State Traffic Agencies Use 


“The Value of 
Written Warnings 
ta “fraffie Programe 





By Colonel G. O. Hathaway 
Superintendent, Arizona Highway Patrol 
Phoenix, Arizona 


We are firmly convinced that our program makes 
it possible for ow olficers to oller a greater service 
to the people ol Arizona and, at the same time, in 
In 1959, with 133 


field officers, the department issued 77,025 citations, 


crease our enlorcement contacts. 


71,791 written warnings and 47,879 repair orders. 


NATIONAL SURVEY 

In order to discover the extent of the use of the 
written warning by state tralfic law enforcement 
agencies we recently conducted a survey of all such 
agencies in the United States. “This survey was made 
possible by the Automotive Salety Foundation which 
awarded one of our officers a fellowship for graduate 
work in Traffic Administration at Michigan State 
University. 


The means used to gather information in_ the 
survey was an cighteen-item questionnaire mailed to 
the executives of each of the forty-nine st rallic 
law enforcement agencies. 


The survey disclosed that 33 (68.7 per cent) ol 
the forty-eight agencies responding to the question 
naire currently use the written warning as part ol 
their enforcement fifteen 
agencies (31.3 per cent) do not use the system. <A 
total of 3,015,705 written warnings were issued by the 
oo, . a 1959 
33 agencies in 1959. 


programs. The othe 


Dividing the agencies into state police agencies and 
highway patrol agencies disclosed that 52 per cent 
ol the state police agencies use the system and 48 pet 
cent do not. Among highway patrols 84 per cent 
make use of the written warning and only 16 per cent 


do not. 

Two agencies not currently using the system in 
dicated they favored a change in policy which would 
permit them to do so. None of the 33 agencies using 
the system indicated a desire to discontinue its use. 
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Unequaled } Poptrors e 
for $44 FOMBY 
Police ZED 


Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 


. utmost in 
1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 


ton, woven for long wear. 
2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 
K 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 






4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 












Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 






Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 





Your [ACP 


Field Service Division 
OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATION — we wii! study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 


assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 





METHODS — maximum use of the best available equipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 


at lower cost. 


TRAINING — we will train your personnel — administrative, technical, operational—to do the best 


possible job with the resources you have. 


WE CAN ASSIST YOU with your special problems in traffic, 


records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, recruiting, etc. The 









Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve you and your 
department according to your needs — with a program of assistance 


to fit your special departmental requirements — and your budget 


CALL ON US at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 












Eighty-six per cent of the 15 agencies not using 
the written warning indicated they do advocate the 
use of oral warnings in minor violation situations. 


Issue Written Warnings 
Alabama Highway Patrol Missouri State Highway 
Alaska State Police Patrol 
Arizona Highway Patrol Montana Highway Patrol 
Arkansas State Police Nebraska Safety Patrol 
Colorado State Patrol New Jersey State Police 
Connecticut State Police North Dakota Highway 


Delaware State Police Patrol 
Florida Highway Patrol Ohio State Highway 
Georgia State Patrol Patrol 


Oregon State Police 
Pennsylvania State Police 
South Carolina Highway 


Illinois State Highway 
Police 
Indiana State Police 


Iowa Highway Patrol Patrol 
Kansas Highway Patrol South Dakota Highway 
Maine State Police Patrol 


Maryland State Police Texas Highway Patrol 
Massachusetts State Police Utah Highway Patrol 
Minnesota Highway Patrol Washington State Patrol 
Mississippi Highway Patrol Wisconsin State Patrol 
Wyoming Highway Patrol 


Do Not Issue Written Warnings 
California Highway Patrol New York State Police 
Idaho State Police North Carolina State 
Kentucky State Police Highway Patrol 
Louisiana State Police Rhode Island State Police 
Michigan State Police Tennessee Highway Patrol 
Nevada Highway Patrol Vermont State Police 
New Hampshire State Virginia State Police 


Police West Virginia State 
New Mexico State Police Police 
No Reply 


Oklahoma Highway Patrol 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 

Both agencies using and not using the system re- 
sponded to questions regarding the advantages and 
disadvantages of the written warning. 

The four most common advantages cited 
(1) benefits a driver improvement program, (2) makes 
for additional contacts by field officers, (3) pro- 
motes good public relations, and (4) permits some 
degree of enforcement when evidence necessary for 


were: 


prosecution is not available. 

The four most common disadvantages cited were: 
(1) is used by some officers as a means of escaping 
the responsibility of issuing a ticket in cases clearly 
calling for such action, (2) has little effect unless 
backed by possible license suspension action, (3) is 
difficult to obtain uniformity of application, and 
(4) creates feeling in violator who receives a ticket 
that he is being discriminated against. 

USE BY GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 

Geographic location seems to have little influence 
on the use or non-use of the written warning. Ol! 
the fifteen agencies not using the system, ten are lo 
cated east of the Mississippi River and five to its 
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west. In relation to IACP State and Provincial Sec 
tion regional boundaries, non-written warning agen 
cies are distributed evenly throughout the fom 
regions. 


ENFORCEMENT CRITERIA 


In answer to questions regarding enforcement cri 
teria for the forms ol action 
the large majority of agencies stated the type of a 
tion was, by and large, left to the judgment of the indi 
vidual officer. Attempts to properly mold this judg 
ment are in the majority of cases made in recruit 
schools or by written regulations or both. 


various enforcement 


CONCLUSIONS DRAWN 


Conclusions drawn from the results of the survey 
indicate that there is need for a detailed 
determine what effect the written warning has upon 
future driving habits of recipients as opposed to the 
effect of a ticket and to determine how widespread 
the use of the written warning is by municipal traffic 
law enforcement agencies. 


study to 





We echo the sentiments of one traffic enforcement 
administrator who stated in his questionnaire that, ) 
“it (the written warning) helps to educate the pub 
lic and at the same time tends to refute the charge: i 
that we are more interested in making arrests than 
we are in reducing the number of accidents.” 


Grant for Kentucky Police Library 


The Kentucky State Police Academy will soon hav« 
one of the finest police reference libraries in the South, 
financed by a geherous grant 
from P. A. B. Widener, now 
of Palm Fla., who is 
a former state police com- 
missioner of Kentucky. 


seach, 


The funds have been pre 
sented to the Kentucky Safety 
Foundation to purchase up- 
to-date law enforcement and 
criminology publications. For 
mer Commissioner Widenei 
states that many textbooks 
have already 
following research by 


ordered, 
y Acad 
emy staff members based on PAB Ty : 
opinion of law enforcement =. 
throu 


been 





and criminology leaders hout the nation as 


to what the most complete and modern police ref 


ence library should contain. 


The reference library, first of its kind in Kentucky 
will be used continually by State Police staff office 
those attending courses at the Kentucky State Poli 
Academy, and the facilities will be available to othe 
police agencies, criminology research students and 
other interested persons. 
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e Night time impact in daylight hours 
e Brightest Light in the industry 

e Full 360° coverage e 3’, 6”, or trimmable skirt 
e Easily installed and maintained 

e Only 1 moving part 





Write DAZL-LITE PRODUCTS, 17 East Pershing Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. for descriptive catalog and prices on all models. 





Arizona Sets Up Traffic Council 


Governor Paul Fannin of Arizona has established 
a governor's Traffic Safety Coordinating Council in 
an effort to reduce traffic accidents in the state, a¢ 
cording to the monthly newsletter of the Council ol 
State Governments \ccording to the report, the 
newly established Council will “develop a comprehen 
sive action program [ree of partisan or political con 


siderations.” 


The Council is composed of the Governor's ‘Tral 


ic Safety Research Committee and other top stat 
olficials. The research committee includes the gov 
ernor, Supervisors of the Traffic Safety and Motor 
Vehicle Divisions of the State Highway Department, 
Superintendent of the State Highway Patrol, and 
the State Highway Engineer. Other members of the 
newly formed Council are the President of the Stat 
Senate, Speaker of the House, Chief Justice ol the 
State Supreme Court, Attorney General, Chairmen of 
the Highway Commission and the Corporation Com 


mission, and heads of all departments with respon 


sibilities for traffic safety 


The council will establish priorities for changes 


in the State’s Highway Program, the report said. 
5 5 
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Kentucky's New Brake Fluid Law 


\ hydraulic brake fluid inspection law was among 
safety legislation passed by the 1960 session of the Ken- 
tucky General Assembly. 

Effective September 1, 1960, the law is modeled 
after uniform vehicle code specifications. It requires 
manufacturer who sells, offers for sale, 
any hydraulic brake fluid in Ken- 


that eve 


produces, or uses 
tucky submit a laboratory analysis report from an in- 
dependent and qualified laboratory to the Kentucky 
Department of Public Safety before September 1, 1960. 


The lab report must show conformity of the pro- 
duct to be approved with the S.A.E. 70-R-1 standards. 
Manufacturers whose products are approved by the 
Department of Public Safety will be awarded a cer- 
tificate There is no | involved. 

Phe new law requires that all brake fluid contain- 
ers be labeled to show conformity with the speci- 
fications Many manufacturers already do this type 
ft labeling 

No hydraulic brake fluid can be sold, used, or 
produced in Kentucky after September 1, 1960, un- 
less it has been approved by the Department of Pub- 
lic Safety. 
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IACP SUPERVISION AWARDS 


Eight states and 66 cities were recipients of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police outstand- 
ing achievement awards and certificates of recogni- 
tion for police traffic supervision in 1959, it was an- 
nounced June 30 by IACP President Charles W. 
Woodson, Jr., superintendent of the Virginia State 
Police. 

The IACP Awards Committee was comprised of 
Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr., past president of the 
Association and director of the Texas Department 
of Public Safety; Chief Ivan A. Robinson, Department 
of Police, Downey, California; and James Conlisk, 
Chief of Traffic, Chicago, IIL., Police Department. 
Awards are based on 
performance evaluations of 90 per cent or higher fon 
states and 85 per cent or higher for cities, as rated in 
the police traffic supervision section of the Annual 
Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities, which is under 
the policy supervision of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. Achievement awards based 
on over-all traffic programs of states and cities were 
announced June 3 by the National Safety Council. 


Outstanding Achievement 


Certificates of Achievement are given on the basis 
of 85 to 90 per cent performance evaluations fon 
states and 80 to 85 per cent for cities. 


Here are the states and cities honored for their 

1959 police traffic supervision performance: 

Group Award Certificate 
Kast Delaware None 

South North Carolina South Carolina 

Virginia 
Midwest None None 
West Washington Colorado 


Big States California Michigan 





Spanish-Speaking Police Identified 


Miami, Florida, police officers who speak Spanish 
fluently now are easily recognized by visitors from 
Latin American countries. Chief Walter E. Headley 
has authorized identification of these officers by the 
wearing of a chrome-plated (gold for ranking offi- 
medallion on the left breast pocket bearing 
an imprint of a handclasp and the words, Hablo Es- 
panol. 


cers) 


The medallions were presented to some 20 police 
officers by Chief Headley during a special ceremony, 
attended by Miami officials and telecast over WPST- 
r'V on June 15. Designed by Lt. Paul Dixon, of 
the Miami Police Department, the medallion was 
made available as a public service by WPST-TV. 

Many members of the Miami force are currently 
enrolled in Spanish courses. It is estimated that over 
100,000 residents and visitors of the metropolitan 
Miami area are of Spanish descent. 
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Group 


1,000,000 


and over 


750,000— 
1,000,000 


500,000— 
750,000 


550,000— 
500,000 


200,000— 
$50,000 


100,000— 
200,000 


50,000— 
100,000 


25,000— 
50,000 


10,000— 
25,000 


5,000— 
10,000 


1960 


Award 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
None 


None 


Oakland, Calif. 


Miami, Florida 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Tacoma, Wash. 

Burbank, Calif. 

Santa Monica, 
Calif. 


Lakewood, Calif. 
Bellflower, Calif. 
Oak Park, Illinois 
Stockton, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Highland Park, Ill. 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
East Cleveland, O. 
Elgin, Illinois 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


Richland, Wash. 
Bristol, Virginia 
Boulder, Colo. 
Monterey, Calif. 
Chico, Calif. 


Sturgis, Michigan 


Certificate 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


None 


Dallas, Texas 
San Diego, Calif. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


City, Mo 


Kansas 


Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Oklahoma 
Okla. 

Norfolk, 


City, 


Virginia 


Amarillo, Texas 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Little Rock, Ark 
Lubbock, Texas 
Salt Lake City, 
Utah } 
Austin, Texas 
Berkeley, Calil 
Lansing, Mich 


Saginaw, Mich 


Norwalk, Calil 
Kalazamoo, Mich 

Calil 

Hts., } 


Pomona, 
Cleveland 

Ohio 
Santa Ana, Cali! 
\rizona 


Ohio 


Tuscon, 


Euclid, 


Baldwin Park, 
Calil. 

Petersburg, Va 

Billings, Mont 

High Point, ) 
North 

West Covina, 
Calif. 

Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Hutchinson, 


Carolina 


Kan 


Hanford, Calil 
Lodi, Calif. 
Antioch, Calif 
Bell, Calif. 
Merced, Calif. 
Winnetka, Ill. 


Weslaco, Texas 
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Another Approach 





Police “/natntng 


By ALLEN P. BRISTOW 
Assistant Professor, Police Administration 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles, California 


Many factors are stressed when peace officers dis 
cuss upgrading their service to the level of a profes 
sion. While a great deal of attention seems to bi 
focussed on such items as minimum standards o1 
development of ethics, the conversation is usually 
highlighted by the topic of training. 

Peace officers training is usually recognizable in 
two distinct fields: organizational and individual. 
Organizational training includes Departmental Acad 
emies, F. B. I. Zone Schools, Peace Officers Training 
Centers, and short term institutes sponsored by vai 
ious agencies. Individual training is education initi 
ated and financed by the officer at an institution 
of higher learning. 

While organizational training usually has as_ its 
goal increasing the level of performance of olficers 
as groups, it might be said that the objective of in- 
dividual training for officers is to increase the status 
of law enforcement by providing personnel with 
degrees or certificates of accomplishment. In many 
cases it must be admitted that college attainment 
does not necessarily indicate the competency of an 
officer, yet in the struggle for professionalization one 
must look to the standards of other professions and 
recognize the attention given to college or formal 
education. 

The colleges and universities in the United States 
have recognized the need for programs in the law 
enforcement field and such training is becoming 
available in almost every population or cultural cen 
ter throughout the country. The nature of police 
service, geographical limitations, and family respon 
sibilities often operate to deny the officer access to 
these institutions, however, and many must forego 
the opportunities available to others. Such officers 
should closely examine the correspondence study 
programs made available by leading colleges and 
universities throughout the nation. 

Correspondence study is admittedly not as satis 
factory as college attendance because there exists no 
opportunity to be a member of a learning group fot 
the exchange of ideas. There exists, however, many 
distinct advantages offered by correspondence study 
in that there are no deadlines to meet and work may 
be completed during spare time or in many cases while 
on duty. When given by a recognized college o1 
university, credits for correspondence study may us 
ually be applied toward a degree. 


(Please turn to Page 40) 








Special Announcement 


to All Police Chiefs 


next 
Polygraph Examiners ‘Training Course 
in Lie Detection 
starts 


sé pl mber 12th 


Write today for the school bulletin 


NA ~N 
TIONAL TRAINING CENTER 
é 





« 
Cleve Backste1 Richard O. Arther 
Director Chief Instructor 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 


Plaza 5-5241 





LIE DETECTORS 


CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting “Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
PORTABLE LIE DETECTORS @ RESEARCH POLYGRAPHS 
SPEED TIMERS—PNEUMATIC OR RADAR @ PORTABLE X-RAY UNITS 
“SOFT RAY'’ COMPARISON UNIT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 














Forensic Evidence 








It has been my pleasure to witness the develop- 
ments in forensic evidence through the application 
of scientific methods during the last 25 years. In this 
field, conclusions are based upon demonstrative ex- 
hibits rather than upon personal opinions or majority 
The opinions (conclusions) are as exact as 
are the laws and techniques employed by the in- 
vestigators. Legal opinions and conclusions may 
appear to be dictatorial unless we remember that in 
legal acts the opinion of the jurist is usually supported 
by reasons which really convert the opinion to the 
status of a conclusion. 


votes. 


Conclusions. 

This introduction brings us to the theme of this 
paper. Opinions and conclusions must be supported 
by technically accurate evidence if they are to be 
accepted as logical and safe. Scientific surveys and 
evaluations of industrial and mineral resources to 
day are accepted as sufficient guarantees for the in 
vestment of millions of dollars with little or no anxiety 
about the outcome. 

Manipulations and distortions of evidence to make 
it appear to be technically correct can still be at- 
tempted (sometimes undetected) by the non-scien 
tific investigator. A crease in a document can be 
photographed in oblique illumination to show ap 
parent erasures or changes in a word. Film emulsions 
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Unsupported Opiutous 


By DR. WILMER SOUDER 
Consultant 
Washington 15, D. C. 


About the Author: Dr. Wilmer Souder first came be 
fore the IACP in 1933 at its annual Conference in Chi- 
cago, where he made a plea for “The Safe Use of 
Scientific Methods,” outlining the basic principles of 
scientific investigations and cautioning against the 
glamorization of experts rather than emphasizing the 
evidence. At the Washington, D. C., Conference in 1934, 
he called attention to the superiority of scientifically 
developed evidence. 


Dr. Souder holds post-graduate degrees in physics, 
chemistry and mathematics from the University of In- 
diana and the University of Chicago. He spent 39 years 
at the National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. ( 
During this period he assisted the FBI in setting up its 
technical laboratory and in training the students it 
special !ecture courses given at the early training schools. 
A similas service was rendered in the Chief Inspector’s 
laboratory for the Post Office Department. He was 
loaned to the State of New Jersey as a consultant afte 
the kidnapping of the Lindberg child and testified fon 
the State of New Jersey at the trial of Hauptmann in 
Flemington, New Jersey. He is author of numerous 
articles on crime detection and the presentation of evi 
dence. 


In 1951 he was given the United States Department of 
Commerce Award for Meritorious Service; also the Dis 
tinguished Alumni Award from Indiana University ir 
1954. Dr. Souder is a “veteran” member of IACP, witl 
continuous membership of 26 years. He was designate: 
an active life member in 1954. After formal retirement 
from the government service, he has remained active 
in his field as a consultant. 


or filters can be selected to conceal rather than reveal 
differences in inks used to write or sign a document 
Excessive enlargements of a selected area may prevent 
the discovery of discrepancies in other parts of the 
document not shown in the enlargement. 

These practices we must expose if we are to main 
tain the prestige of scientific crime detection. If the 
supporting evidence is correctly related to the opin 
ion and is further supported by exhibits, the stat 
ment frequently made on cross-examination: “That is 
only an opinion,” can be rebutted by the response: 
“No, that is not only an opinion, it is an opinion 
supported by properly developed evidence.” 


Handwriting. 

Handwriting is seldom identified on the basis ol 
perfection in the formation of individual letters. 
If all students acquired and maintained the perfection 
of letter forms set before them while learning to write, 
the document examiner would frequently be stymied 
Most writers are tense, careless, in a hurry or have 
never acquired an appreciable degree of perfection 
in writing. Imperfections in their writings are in 
dividualistic and provide the key for identification. 
The examiner who can recognize these departures 
ol a letter from the perfect (copy book) letter has a 
valuable and necessary skill. 
ment among many in the examination of handwrit 


(This is only one ele 
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ing and is used here as an illustrative procedure). 
He may then proceed to consider possible reasons 
for the departures. ‘To do so he should prepare a 
visual chart of the departures (spread) of each let- 
ter. Lack of information on the normal spread of 
letters makes it unsafe to identify many signatures on 
the information available on only one exemplar sig 
nature. A careful study of the visual charts of exem- 
plars written at different times may make it possible to 
reconcile apparent discrepancies in writing as the 
result of: a foreign system of writing used at one time 
by the writer, physical weakness from illness, fatigue 
hom overwork, intoxication or other unnatural 
conditions. 

It is in these fields that the examiner can be most 
helpful to the investigator in selecting the most 
promising leads. Cases so developed and supported 
by factual exhibits are powerful arguments. Seldom 
do such cases come to court. Many are settled out 
of court. No greater compliment can come to an 
examiner and to an investigator than to have a case 
settled out of court. Testifying in court during a 
season of heated debate, sentimental excitement and 
conflicting statements calls for unlimited composure 
on the part of the witness if he is to present the “whole 
truth.” ‘The witness is the eyes for the judge and the 
jury; he must not attempt to be the brains. 


Summary. 


Questioned Document Examiners should give clean 
ly defined supporting evidence for all opinions re 
lating to handwriting and typewriting. They should 
be required to support their opinions by exhibits 
and detailed analyses of factual evidence, letter by 
letter, and line by line, from the questioned docu- 
ment and the exemplars. 

Police and prosecutors should be wary ol the 
“expert” who cannot explain the reasons for his 
opinion in terms which they can understand. Many 
police officers and attorneys may realize their inabilty 
to recognize and to correlate the basic reasons for a 


valid opinion on a questioned document. This is 
no reason for an apology by the attorney or police 
officer. Their apology could enhance the ego of the 
pretending expert. If he cannot logically, clearly 


and convincingly present reasons for his opinion 
which these officers can understand, he should not 
be permitted to foist his incomplete and unsupported 
opinion upon the Court or Jury. Judges may com 
ment upon such testimony as lacking one or more cle 
ments of complete forensic testimony. [See Gordon's 
Case, 26 Atl. 268, 277 (1892).] “Handwriting is an 
art concerning which correctness of opinion is sus- 
ceptible to demonstration, and I am fully convinced 
that the value of the opinion of every handwriting 
expert as evidence must depend upon the clearness 
with which the expert demonstrates its correctness . . . 
the absence of demonstration must be attributed 
either to deficiency in the expert or lack of judg- 
ment in his conclusion. It follows that the expert 
who can most clearly point out will be most highly 
regarded and most successful.” 








“ONLY 


TOPTEX 


PROVIDES THAT 
VITAL 


EXTRA 
MARGIN 
or SAFETY”’ 





The all new TOPTEX Safety Helmet is scientifically designed to 
protect all vital areas of the head. The patented liner absorbs high 
impact velocity before it reaches the head, providing the best possi- 
ble protection. 

TOPTEX is the ONLY safety helmet that has met the rigid speci- 
fications set forth by the Los Angeles Police Department and the 
California Highway Patrol. 

Tough fiberglass shell, color impregnated. TOPTEX Dylite liner 
absorbs gigantic shock force, preventing serious injury. 

The TOPTEX design principle, unique in the field of protective 
headgear, provides “that vital extra margin of safety.” 


ONLY $29.75, f.0.b. San Gabriel 


Write for complete information and design specifications to... 


F. MORTON PITT CO. 


135 East Las Tunas Drive 
San Gabriel, California 
Telephone: CUmberland 3-5176 
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MCCANN ASSOCIATES 


Consultants in 


Public Personnel Management 


We specialize in Police examinations, both 
written and oral, for Policeman, Detective, Ser- 


geant and all ranks to Chief 


Our promotion tests are individually pre- 
pared to fit your needs and can cover all phases 


of police work 


Over 25,000 candidates for police entrance 
and promotion have been examined under my 


supervision since 1953 


| PhdicCann 4653 BYBERRY ROAD 
[A |sseciates PHILADELPHIA 14, PA. 
ORchard 3-5775 














An Efficient Method for a City of 25,000 





Records System 
For Smaller 
Departments 


By GEORGE H. SAVCORL 
Chief of Police 
Winona, Minnes. 


It has been said that the efficiency of a police de 
partment can be measured by the records it maintains. 
Even the most fundamental police experience dictates 
that this axiom is true, as evidenced by the elfective- 
ness of an olficer’s testimony in court when he is able 
to refer to accurate and concise notes regarding an 
incident long past. The problem of compiling notes 
into files for future reference is the essential problem 
of police records. The day of the officer with the ele- 
phant memory is gone. Today's police job is too com- 
plex, too detailed and too varied to rely upon memory 
for the efficiency required for ready reference to 
facts developed. Needless to say, no department can 
afford to rely exclusively upon the memory of indi- 
viduals regarding police information. To do so 
would be to jeopardize effective operation. Individuals 
are temporary, reliable only to a certain degree, and 
police knowledge must be perpetual and accurate. 


It is not uncommon for the smaller police depart- 
ment to develop over the years a rather heterogene- 
ous record system, a file on this in that corner and 
others here and there. The necessity for records 
dictates the method developed and so it goes. Once 
established, the change to a more efficient method 
becomes difficult. Old habits are not easily changed. 
However, it is possible to collect all of the various 
and separate files into one big bundle, sort the 
mess, and initiate a centralized records system that 
will become a storehouse of knowledge. 


Prior to the initiation of any project one must 
have a definite goal in mind. In addition to the 
ultimate goal, the necessity and requirements of 
the project must be evaluated so that the completed 
project will include certain features to accomplish 
the desired result. 
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Here in the Winona Police Department we have 


done just that. We have taken a long, hard look at 
what we have, what we want and then determined 
how to do it. The essential factors determined may 
not apply to departments elsewhere by reason ol 
the peculiarities of operation in different jurisdic 
tions, but the records system established as the result 
of our efforts is flexible and we feel that it is doing 
a job for us by providing a centralized, one-place-to 
look file for the knowledge that is valuable police 


information. 


Our objective study of current filing methods re 
vealed that we were maintaining separate files fon 
such things as complaint reports, investigation re- 
ports, traffic arrests, accident reports, miscellaneous 
reports, fingerprint and mug shots, and several card 
indexes for this and that. When a new necessity 
for filing of information arose, a new method had 
been developed, kept separate and maintained by the 
olticer who required it. It became readily apparent 
that we needed one filing system for all officers that 
would contain all information. 


To accomplish our purpose, we utilized the prin 
ciples of the Federal Bureau of Investigation case 
file system, some criteria of the Uniform System of 
Crime Reporting, a few methods peculiar to the 
Minnesota Bureau of Criminal Apprehension, refe1 
ences to recognized police administration texts, some 
common sense conclusions reached through discus- 
sion of our needs, and considerable “elbow grease.” 


First of all, we classified all criminal offenses, traf 
fic offenses and accident reports, as follows: 
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\. Accidents Vagrancy 


1. Criminal Homicide 21. Gambling 

2. Rape 22. Driving While 

3. Robbery Intoxicated 

1. Aggravated Assault 23. Road & Driving 
5. Burglary Laws 

6. Larceny 24. Parking Violations 
7. Auto Theft 25. Motor Laws 

8. Other Assaults 26. All Other Offenses 
9. Forgery 27. Suspicion 

10. Frauds 28. Missing Persons 
11. Stolen Property 29. Suicides 

12. Weapons 50. Other Deaths 

$3. Vice 51. Arson 

11. Sex Olfenses 32. Escape 

15. Family 33. Sick & Injury 

16. Narcotics S41. Dogs 

7. Liquon 35. Lost & Found 

18. Intoxication 36. Mentally Ill 

19. Disorderly Conduct 37. Parole & Probation 


It may be readily seen that we utilized the standard 
classifications to achieve our purpose in classifying 
offenses, but we also added a few of our own, “A” to 
include traffic accidents, and added the others to 
segregate peculiar types of incidents or offenses for 
easier review, rather than lump them under classi- 
fication “26.” 

Next, we divided all case files, arrest records and 
accident reports according to classification and filed 
them in numerical sequence under each classification. 
Chis resulted in four basic files: 

1. A pending case file by classification number, 
files inserted in numerical sequence following each 
classification; 

2. A closed case file, files inserted in numerical 
sequence following cach classification; 

§. Traffic arrest tabs for classifications 23, 24 and 
25, filed in numerical sequence and representing a 
“closed” file of these classifications; and 

I. All accident reports filed in numerical sequence 
representing a “closed” file of classification “A.” 

Preceding the case file sequence of each numerical 
case classification in the “closed” case file drawer we 
have included one folder which is called the “0” file 
or “Zero” file. Using a more literal definition, the 
“Zero” file is a repository for all material which is 
non-specific, or which, although specific does not 
warrant the opening of a formal case file, further 
investigation or prosecution action. When material 
filed in the “Zero” file becomes pertinent to a sub 
sequent investigation, or specific by relation to a 
subsequent incident, it is removed from the “Zero” 
file and placed in the subsequent case file. When 
so removed it is replaced by a “Zero” file insert which 
is little more than a blank sheet of paper on which 
is indicated the number of the file of which it has 
become a part. Each “Zero” file matter is numbered 
in sequence as each matter is filed into it, and ref- 
erence is made to the information contained therein 
by (1) classification, (2) the notation “0”, and (3) 
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The Newest Development In Identification 


ID LATENT FINGERPRINT SPRAY 


(Bonora Method) 


The demonstration of this new fin- 
gerprint spray at the recent New 
York IACP Conference was enthu- 
siastically acclaimed by everyone. 


Using the Bonora Method, the 
aerosol fingerprint spray, an “air 
light’’ coating of silver or black 
powder is given the suspected area. 


The latent impression is developed 
with such clarity that ridge end- 
ings, bifurcations, islands, etc., are 
clearly defined. 


Gone is the need of dusting for fin- 
gerprints — Now — just spray the 
powder on. 


Order today—$4.95 per 6 ounce 
can, silver or black. 





PAT PEND. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT FULLY SATISFIED 
NO C.O.D. 


CHARLES GREENBLATT 
Sole Distributors 


3 Centre Market Flace, New York 13, N. Y. 
WGrth 6-1616 














the sequence number. For example, “6-0-25" indicates 
that a non-specific matter may be found in_ the 
“closed” file behind classification “6” and that it 
will be the 25th such matter in sequence in that file. 


Also a numerical file of mug shots and_ related 
criminal history data was established, using the Win- 
ona Police Department number which appears on 
the mug photo. This file is simply an 8” x 11” 
file folder, filed in numerical sequence. 


Our fingerprint file was established by filing all 
fingerprint cards on local subjects and “Wanted” 
circulars from other agencies according to finger- 
print classification in the standard manner of filing 
by print classification. 


The system of case files, traffic arrest tabs, crimi- 
nal history files, accidents reports and fingerprint 
file is tied together by the most important part ol 
the records system, the Master Indices or Master 
Index. The Master Index is a 5 x 5 file card index, 
alphabetically filed, which reflects: (1) names of com- 
plainants, (2) names of subjects, (3) names of ma- 
terial witnesses, (4) names of victims, (5) names of 
firms if materially concerned, (6) places of incidents 
by name of firm or address by street, direction and 
number, (7) case file numbers concerning each of the 
foregoing, (8) fingerprint classification if known, 
and (9) the Winona Police Department number to 
refer to the criminal history file, if such exists or is 
initiated. 


\s each complaint is received and a Complaint 
Report completed, it is marked for indexing by plac 
ing a small circle immediately above the name of the 
complainant and the location. The Administrative 
Officer then searches the Master Index for the name 
and location. If found, the case file number as- 
signed by him to the complaint is entered on the 
index card. If not found, new cards are prepared 
and the small circles lined through when the index- 
ing is completed. The case will then be similarly 
indexed when completed and more identifying data 
is available for indexing. Arrest tabs, accident re- 
ports and all data is also indexed in a like manner. 
The Master Index, therefore, becomes our “one-place- 
to-look” for an indication that we have prior know- 
ledge of an individual or a place, and the file card 
will direct us to the proper file for that knowledge. 


For example, the following information on a file 
card will tell us many things: 


Doe, John William 23-1092 
8-61 
16 M 9U00 O14 A-29 

M 2 U 001 WPD1005 


5-34 
It indicates that John William Doe was first involved 
in a traffic offense (classification 23, the 1092nd tab 
in sequence), then an assault case (classification 8, 
6 lst case file in sequence), was involved in an accident 
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(classification 
has been mugged (Winona Police Department file 
number 1005), and has been involved in a burglary 
case (classification 5, 34th case file in sequence). In 
addition, we may refer to his fingerprint card by fin 
gerprint classification. 


“A”, 29th accident report in sequence), 


If knowledge is desired about Mr. Doe the files 
referred to may be pulled and reviewed, and all the 
police information concerning this individual may 
be compiled. 

It might be well to say here that index cards from 
the Master Index are never removed from file, ex 
cept by the records officer to make notations of addi- 
tional case numbers. The case files, traffic arrest 
tabs, accident reports, fingerprint files, and Winona 
Police Department criminal history files may be re 
moved by any officer, however, but they cannot bx 
returned to file by anyone except the records officer. 
When so removed they are replaced, in every instance, 
by a file insert which reflects the file number of the 
file removed, the name of the individual removing 
the file and the date. 


For the purposes of clarification and review ol 
the records system, various subjects are treated a 
littke more in detail under the captions indicated: 


Case Files: Case files consist individually of infor 
mation pertinent to each respective incident investi 
gated or warranting police action. Each file con- 
tains the initial complaint as recorded on a Com 
plaint Report, such Supplementary Reports as neces 
sary to record the completed investigation or action, 
copies of documentary evidence such as photographs, 
photostats, crime scene sketches, etc., and references 
to bulky evidence by description and police property 
tag number. Three factors exist which determin 
the filing of case files, (1) by status, pending on 
closed, (2) by case classification, and (3) by case 
sequence number. 


Complaint Report: The purpose of the Complaint 
Report is to reduce an oral complaint to writing. 
In this department every complaint is recorded on a 
Complaint Report. Certain criteria must be consid 
ered when completing a Complaint Report: 

a. The Complaint Report must reflect WHO did 
WHAT to WHOM or WHAT, WHEN, 
WHERE, and HOW. 

b. The complaint should be evaluated according to: 
(1) Reliability of source. 

(2) Weight to be accorded the facts alleged. 

(3) Whether or not the facts related indicat 
that a crime has been committed. 

(4) The relevancy to other information on file 
pertinent to the same subject matter. 

The complaint is regarded as non-specific if the 
information is of a general nature and the facts al 
leged do not indicate that a crime has been committed. 
In such an instance, if further investigation does not 
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secm warranted to determine if a crime has or has 
not been committed, the report will become a “Zero” 
file matter. Conversely, the complaint will warrant 
a case file when the information is definite and indic- 
ative of a violation of law that requires investigation 
and prosecution action. 

The Complaint Report is a prepared three-copy 
form which is consecutively numbered to ultimately 
provide for a chronological Complaint Report file. 
This is for statistical purposes and is maintained 
separate [rom the records system described. It is 
completed in three copies to provide for the follow 
ing distribution: 

a. Original Copy: If a case file is warranted as dic- 
tated by the foregoing the original copy becomes the 
first insert into the case file which, in turn, becomes 
immediately a pending case. The pending case then is 
assigned a case number and given to the appropriate 
division for investigation, viz., Juvenile Division or 
Detective Division. The case number assigned is also 
written on the other two copies of the Complaint Re- 
port in addition to the consecutive Complaint Report 
number. 

b. Second Copy: This copy of the Complaint Report is 
an information copy which is furnished to the division 
other than that investigating and having the pending case 
file. For example, if the pending case file is furnished 
the Detective Division for investigation, Juvenile Division 
will be given the second copy of information or vice-versa. 


c. Third Copy: The third copy of the Complaint Report 
is placed on a ring-board at the Uniformed Division desk 
for information and remains there until the case is 
cleared. When cleared this copy is removed by the rec- 
ords officer and placed into a separate Complaint report 
file according to the prepared consecutive numbering 
on the form. 

Investigation Report: This form is not what the 
title necessarily implies, i.e., a form for reporting a 
completed investigation, because we've seen that the 
Complaint Report and additional Supplementary Of- 
fense Reports do that job for us. Instead, the In- 
vestigation Report is a prepared form which is used 
in the field to record the data necessary for the com- 
pletion of a formal Complaint Report at a later time 
and to record the facts determined through initial 
investigation. This form does not supplement the 
Complaint Report or replace it. It is for the con- 
venience of officers in the field at the source of a 
complaint. When completed it becomes an insert 
into the case file, or if otherwise evaluated as non- 
specific it will become a “Zero” file matter. 


Supplementary Offense Report: The Supplemen 
tary Offense Report is provided to record all infor- 
mation developed through investigation subsequent 
to the submission of the last preceding report of the 
same subject matter and to record incidental and 
non-specific information which may come to the at- 
tention of the officers and which should become 
“Zero” file matters. 


Reporting: Report writing should be done in nai 
rative style, clearly and concisely setting forth an 
orderly word picture of events and information de 
veloped. It should reflect the full identity of those 
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Above is a view of the section of files in the Wino- 
na Police Department showing arrangement by classi- 


fications discussed in the accom panying text. 


interviewed, including the address, the place of the 
interview and the name of the interviewing officer. 
Basically, reporting consists of information devel- 
oped by uarrating reliable statements by individuals 
having personal knowledge of the facts alleged, ob- 
servations of the investigating olficer, and copies of 
authentic documentary evidence such as photographs, 
etc. Examples of narrative reporting styles of state- 
ments by individuals follow: 
“On (date) : (name of interviewee), 
of (address) was interview by 
(name of officer) at (place) 
and stated that, etc. 
“He stated, alsc stated, further stated, that. . 
“He advised, also advised, further advised, that .. . 
“He indicated, also indicated, further indicated, 
that xk 
“He said, also said, further said, that... 
“He complained, also complained, further com- 
plained, that... 
“He expressed the following: (1) that, (2) that, 
(3) that, ete. 
“According to 
Our Juvenile Records are maintained in precisely 
the same manner as the master records system de- 
scribed. They are, in effect, a duplication of this 
system which is unavoidable by reason of the law 


, ete., ete.” 


requiring their separate maintenance. The juvenile 
records are, however, maintained by the same records 
olficer in the same location as the master files. 


In review of our records system it might be well 
to restate our goal or purpose: (1) to provide a 
centralized records system accessible to all officers, 
(2) to provide a permanent official record of infor- 
mation obtained through police action relative to 
complaints filed, (3) to provide a basis for contin- 
uance of investigation of alleged offenses, and (4) to 
provide facts upon which proper authorities may 
base a prosecution for violation of criminal law. I 
daresay this goal has been achieved, and the advan- 
tages are many. By amassing all records in one place 
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we have centralized records, making the knowledge 
of one officer available to all, saving time in searching 
for information, and contributing to the effectiveness 
of operation by delegating responsibility for main- 
tenance to one individual. Our Master Index can 
be readily referred to for information concerning 
individuals or locations. Our case files contain de- 
tailed knowledge as well as providing a grouping of 
like offenses for review when a particular M. O. arises. 
And last, but not least, the men on the “dog-watch” 
have all of the departmental information available 
to them on any case or individual without waiting 
“until Joe arrives in the morning.” 

There is one “hitch” in the operation that merits 
expression. Police officers must remember that any 
system is only as good as the people who administer it. 
The records system will serve efficiently and success- 
fully a worthwhile purpose if each officer devotes 
time and patience to becoming thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with it, and then practices its principles. 


Pennsylvania Reactivates Detective Unit 


Colonel Frank G. McCartney, Commissioner of 
the Pennsylvania State Police, has secured his Execu- 
tive Board approval for reactivating a crack investi- 
gative unit in the State Police and re-instituting the 
titles of detective, detective sergeant, detective lieu- 
tenant and detective captain. Plans for the bureau 
will be completed during this summer. 


The detective positions were abolished by the 
State Police Executive Board in 1956, under a general 
state employee classification program. Since that 
time detective work has been handled by an Investi- 
gation Section, comprised of approximately 10 men, 
at State Police Regimental Headquarters in Harris- 
burg and by troopers assigned to criminal investigat- 
tions at the troop level. 


The detective title will carry a sergeant’s base 
pay of $194.50 bi-weekly. Detective sergeants will be 
paid the first sergeant’s rate of $213.50 bi-weekly. De- 
tective lieutenants and captains will receive the same 
pay as other departmental officers of this rank, a bi- 
weekly base rate of $234 and $256.50, respectively. 


Commissioner McCartney's planning calls for the 
detective bureau to be organized at headquarters 
under a captain of detectives, and others assigned to 
each of the 15 troop commanders throughout the 
state. While the number of appointments to be mac 
has not yet been determined, “the appointments will 
go to the finest criminal investigators on the force,” 
Commissioner McCartney said. “Every detective will 
have had at least 10 years of experience in investi- 
gation and proven his ability as an outstanding offi 
cer... It gives me great personal and _ professional 
pleasure to restore this historical title to the State 
Police organization and to the men who have earned 
the distinction the title carries.” 
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Correspondence courses available to peace officers 
fall into two general groups, vocational and general 
education. A survey indicates that twenty-two col 
leges offer specialized or vocational law enforcement 
criminology courses, while fifty-two offer a wide va 
riety of general education courses at approximately 
seven dollars per unit. 

Specialized courses of interest to peace officers in 
clude Fingerprint Classification (3 units) offered by 
the State College of Washington, Municipal Police 
Administration (3 units) offered by the University ol 
Chicago, and Legal Aspects of Investigations—Crimin 
al Evidence Procedure (2 units) offered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture Graduate School. 
General courses are offered in Criminology, Penology, 
and Juvenile Delinquency by nineteen other colleges. 

A brief list of other subjects offered by correspon 
dence, which might be of value to peace officers in 
the course of their regular duties is presented below: 
Air Law, Business Law, Personnel Management, Su 
pervision, Labor Union Theory, Alcohol Problem and 
Education, Law and Communications, International 
Law, Minority Groups, Fire Protection, County Gov 
ernment, Municipal Administration, First Aid, In 
stitution Management, Public Opinion, Public R¢ 
lations, Abnormal Psychology, Military Psychology, 
Report Writing, and Leadership. 

Complete information on these and other courses 
may be obtained by writing the National University 
Extension Association, Bloomington, Indiana. Th 
request should include twenty-five cents to cover the 
cost of a “Guide to Correspondence Study” which lists 
all colleges offering correspondence study and de 
scribes the courses. 


Officers who intend to apply correspondence credit 
toward college graduation should enroll in’ such 
courses only after counselling trom the institution 
they desire to attend. Failure to do this may result 
in the accumulation of credit which may not be ap 
plicable toward the desired degree. A study of sixty 
four national colleges and universities indicates that 
an average of twenty-five units of correspondenc¢ 
study may be applied toward the bachelors degree. 


While perhaps not as effective as regular college 
attendance, correspondence study permits peace ol 
ficers who are otherwise unable to attend classes to 
conveniently expand their education. Officers who 
are assigned to rural isolated areas, or other duties 
which prohibit their attendance in regular classes 
will find correspondence study particularly valuable. 
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TRIBUTE TO DIRECTOR LANGLOIS 





Director Langlois, right, receives a silver tray from 
well-wishers at his anniversary dinner, presented by 
Air Vice Marshall Frank S. McGill, center. At left 
is Hon. Gaspard Fauteux, former Lieutenent-Gover- 


nor, who was dinner chairman. 


Director J. Albert Langlois, M.B.E., Montreal, 
Que., Police Department, recently entered his 11th 
year as head of that department with the good wishes 
of nearly 1,000 friends who paid him tribute at a 
l0th-anniversary dinner in the Queen Elizabeth Ho- 
tel. 


Along with verbal tribute to his ability and _ in- 
tegrity, the Hon. Gaspard Fauteux, former Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, was dinner chairman, and_princi- 
pal speaker was Air Vice Marshall Frank S. McGill, 
C.B., a wartime RCAF comrade of the Director. 


Director Langlois has had a long and distinguished 
military and police career. At the age of 16 he en- 
listed in the Canadian Army during the First World 
War and for four years fought on the battlefields ol 
Europe, firs: as a private, then as a regimental staff- 
sergeant. 


In 1923 he joined the Police Force in Montreal. 
Because of his exceptional qualifications as a discip- 
linarian, he was appointed as an instructor in the 
Police Training School. He was promoted to ser- 
geant in 1929, lieutenant in 1930 and captain in 
1938. At the outbreak of World War II, he joined 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, where he won rapid 
promotions to the ranks of Flying Officer, Flight 
Lieutenan’, Squadron Leader and Wing Commander. 
He was responsible for developing and training the 
“Famous Precision Squadrons” which toured North 
America on recruiting duty. 


In 1945, at the end of the war, he returned to Mon- 
treal and resumed his police duties. Continuing to 
earn promotions, he was appointed Assistant In- 
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spector, Inspector in 1946, and on July 29, 1947, he 
was named Director of Police. 


During the course of his career, he was honored 
with numerous citations and decorations for his em- 
inent services to his country, receiving the “M.B.E.”, 
Member of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire. He has also extended his activities to the 
Most Venerable Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem, St. John’s Ambulance Brigade, and has 
taken an active interest in RCAF Benevolent Fund, 
the Boy Scouts, the Royal Canadian Air Force Ca- 
dets and numerous charitable organizations. 


With the help of the late Inspector Ovila Pelletier, 
he organized the Police Juvenile Clubs which now 
have over 100,000 youths participating. 


He is the father of 8 children. The cldest, Roger, 
was killed in action on an air-force combat mission 
at Salerno, Italy, in September, 1943. 


This is a portrait of the 1961 Conference Host to 
the members and guests who will attend the 68th 
Annual Conference of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police in Montreal, September 30—Oc- 
tober 5, 1961. 


NEW RADIOS FOR NEW YORK STATE 
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Deputy Superintendent George M. Searle, extreme 
left, looks on as Superintendent Francis $. McGarvey 
signs an agreement for expenditure of $1,200,000 
with General Electric in the next five years to give 
New York State Police a complete mobile radio com- 
munication service for all state police vehicles—more 
than 800 patrol cars. Standing at rear, I. to r., are 
William Torbick, GE representative; Mr. John F. 
Hmiel, Assistant to New York State Attorney General, 
and GE Regional Manager Robert Kinney. The 
agreement calls for GE to provide round-the-clock 
maintenance, technical coordination and systems en- 
gineering to meet present and future needs. 
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Southern California Homicide Institute 





Justitute 
7 — 


By RICHARD O. HANKEY 
Associate Professor, Police Administration 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles 32, California 


“Knowledge is always moving forward, and know- 
ledge is increased through cooperative effort. In 
order to be scientific and professional investigators, 
we must, among other things, be impartial, observant, 
and record everything we learn.” With these words, 
Dr. Theo. J. Curphey, Coroner of Los Angeles, 
opened the Second Homicide Investigation Institute 
at the Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and 
Sciences, and exemplified the environment in which 
the institute was born and has continued to grow. 


‘Two years ago, at the invitation of the Department 
of Police Science and Administration, Los Angeles 
State College, members of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment, the Los Angeles County District Attorney's 
Office, the Los Angeles County Coroner's Office, the 
Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department, the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol, and the Arcadia Police De- 
partment met as a planning committee to develop 
the first homicide institute on the Pacific Coast. 
At the outset the planning committee decided that 
the basi¢ approach would be teamwork, in that the 
successful investigation and prosecution of a crim- 
inal homicide involves action on the part of a num- 
ber of agencies, each of whom plays an important 
and vital role. These agencies are conceived as 
members of a team, with the thought that each mem- 
ber must play his part with the highest degree of in- 
telligence and skill towards the successful comple- 
tion of a homicide investigation. 


With this goal in mind, the planning committee 
designed the program of instruction for the gener- 
alist in crime investigation, such as field detective 
or police officer, who may occasionally perform the 
preliminary investigation at the scene of a possible 
homicide. Subject matter and instruction were to 
emphasize the team approach in which criminal in- 
vestigators, medical men, and prosecuting attorneys 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Mr. Hankey, a former mem- 
ber of the Berkeley, Calif., Police Department, served 
as a Military Government Public Safety Officer during 
World War II, and, prior to his present position, was 
director of law enforcement training at the College of 
the Sequoias, Visalia, Calif. 
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IN THE PHOTO ABOVE ave members of the team 
of the 2nd Homicide Investigation Institute Part 
of the instructional staff is represented in the front 
row, l. to r., Richard O. Hankey, Los Angeles State 
College, director of the Institute; Deputy District 
Attorney Joseph L. Carr, Los Angeles County; Pub 
lic Defender Ellery E. Cuff, Los Angeles County: 
Robert W. Hall, Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Hon, Leroy Dawson, Judge of the Supe) 
ior Court, Los Angeles County; and Chief Wayne 
H. Bornhoft, Fullerton Police Department. 


work together to identify crimes, solve them, and 
prosecute the criminals involved. Within this frame 
of reference, the planning committee developed a 
program which included the following subjects: 
general considerations of homicide investigation, 
principles, problems, preliminary procedures, and 
motives; press relations; murder unrecognized; pre 
liminary and special considerations of interrogation; 
preservation of evidence; determination of time ol 
death, identification of bodies, clues from the au 
topsy, and post mortem artifacts; vehicle homicide; 
alcohol and fatal traffic accidents; alcohol, homicide, 
and suicide; unusual cases, poison, gunshot, asphyx 
iation, cutting, stabbing, burning and _ electrical; 
legal aspects of homicide investigation, case prepara- 
tion, and testifying in court, demonstration evidence, 
and the role of the judge. 


The planning committee selected instructors for 
the institute who had wide experience and know- 
ledge in specific subject areas as well as outstanding 
instructional ability. This instructional staff in 
cluded 19 persons from seven different agencies. 
Each instructor submitted an outline of the material 
he was to cover, which was reproduced and distribut- 
ed to the enrollees of the institute. 


The institute was scheduled for four one-day ses 
sions of six hours each for four successive weeks. 
An enrollment fee of ten dollars was charged. Cex 
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tificates were awarded to those participants who sat 
islactorily completed the course of instruction. 


Almost two hundred law enlorcement officers 
representing 70 agencies in the Southern California 
\rea attended the first homicide investigation in 
stitute. The instruction was enthusiastically received. 
\t the end of the institute, the participants were 
given a rating sheet and asked to evaluate the in 
struction as well as submit comments and suggestions 
for future institutes. The results of the rating and 
comments were used in planning the second homicid 
investigation institute. 


The second homicide investigation institute held 
during March and April of this year was developed 
in much the same manner as the first. Two addi 
tional agencies were represented on the planning 
committee, namely, Burbank Police Department and 
Pasadena Police Department. The instruction in 
the second institute was designed to cover the in 
vestigation of a homicide from the first report 
through its various stages and agencies up to and in 
cluding the trial in superior court. Subjects included 
were: public relations, duties and responsibilities olf 
the first man at the scene, photography and sketch 
ing, collection and preservation of evidence, pre 
liminary statements, disposition of the body, the de 
tective and the autopsy, the homicide investigation 
case book, interrogation, the criminalist and the tox- 
icologist, the complaint conference, the coroner's 
inquest, the grand jury, the preliminary hearing, the 
trial in superior court, and unusual types of homicide. 


The success of both institutes is largely due to 
the cooperative efforts of the participating agencies 
and the individuals who represented these agencies. 
Throughout both institutes the instructors empha 
sized two main themes, teamwork and professional 
service. As a member of the law enforcement team, 
each agency must play its own position and not that 
of another. We are apt to experience difficulties 
when we try to engage in activities which are the 
responsibility of other members of the team. We can 
best serve the public in our effort to eliminate crime 
by doing all that we can to improve ourselves in 
our own station, by cooperating fully with other 
members of the team, and by doing all that we are 
able to develop mutual trust and confidence in each 
other. Criminals do not recognize geographical 
boundary lines, and, in order to present a united 
effort against criminal activity, we must develop the 
cooperative spirit to the highest degree. This is 
enhanced through the mutual development and im- 
provement of effective processes and procedures by 
instruction such as that presented in the institutes. 
Another advantage of this type of training is that 
it facilitates informal coordination between the vari- 
ous agencies as the participants have the opportun 
ity to become personally acquainted with each othe 
and share their knowledge towards the solution of 
interrelated problems. 
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\s law enforcement officers, we must remember 
that anything we do in either ow public or private 
lives must be to advance the honor and dignity of 


the profession. Dignity and respect are qualities 
that must be earned. We must constantly strive 
to breaden our field of knowledge. This in turn 


will help us to develop the humility and _ self-dis- 
cipline which are characteristics associated with hon- 
orable professional people. 


The Department of Police Science and Adminis- 
tration at Los Angeles State College is expanding 
its program of institutes to assist law enforcement 
agencies and their personnel to increase their com- 
petence and_ skill. \n institute on narcotics was 
recently completed, and institutes on police super- 
vision, auto theft, and burglary are being planned 
for in the near future. 


12th Annual Boulder Crime School 


The 12th Annual Crime School, sponsored by the 
Boulder Police Department and the Sheriff of Boul- 
der County, will be held in Boulder, Colorado, Sep- 
tember 19-23, inclusive. The School has held annual 
sessions since 1949, with the attendance increasing 
each year from approximately 100 in 1949 to 170 
in 1959, Chief Myron M. Teegarden, Boulder Po- 
lice Department, reports. 


This year, for the first time, there will be a Com- 
mand School for the training of supervisors, in addi- 
tion to the regular Crime School general course and 
classes in identification and classification of finger- 
prints. 


Peace officers from any police jurisdiction are wel- 
come at the school, and there is no tuition charge of 
any kind. Instructors are obtained from the FBI and 


other police agencies. 


Commenting upon inauguration of the Command 
Course this year, Chief Teegarden stated, “This has 
been added in response to numerous requests for 
training in the techniques of supervision and ad- 
ministration to provide police officers with knowledge 
and skills necessary for advancement to more respon- 
sible positions. Police executives should acknowledge 
their obligation to provide this type of instruction 
so that there are always trained men within their 
organization capable of advancing to positions of 
higher authority and responsibility. Unfortunately, 
however, this type of training is sometimes neglected 
by many police executives, probably due to a multi- 
plicity of reasons—time and effort required to in- 
stitute such a program, lack of qualified instructors, 
or a reluctance to train others who may have aspira- 
tions for the top job. However, we are all mortal 
and must realize that sometime everyone holding a 
top position must be replaced. We believe our Com- 
mand School will, as the Crime School has, fill a long- 
felt need in the field of police training.” 
























HELIPAD IN ATLANTA 


Helicopters and helipads are being written into 
the Atlanta, Georgia, Police Department's official 
language these days, with the inauguration of a hell- 
copter sky patrol May 4, under the sponsorship of 
the Atlanta Coca-Cola Bottling Company and in 


conjunction with WSB television and radio. 


Phe air patrol, which operates from a specially con 
structed helipad atop the Atlanta Coca-Cola Bot 
ling Company plant, fulfills a long-time ambition 
of Chief Herbert T. Jenkins. 

Phe helicopter, because of its advantage in speed 
and visibility over ground vehicles, will become in 
creasingly important in traffic patrol and enforce- 
ment, Chief Jenkins believes. “From the air, the pa 
trolman can spot the jam, appraise the factors caus 
ing it and determine what's needed to clear it up in 
a matter of seconds or minutes,” he points out. 


Manned by Police Sergeant Lewis A. Pendergrass, 
WSB Radio traffic news reporter Ted Hightower and 
Pilot DeForest Kenemer, the helicopter will operate 
four hours daily, from 7 to 9 a.m. and 4 to 6 p.m. 
Equipped to communicate with the Atlanta Police 
Department via radio and with the public through 
WSB Radio, the patrol broadcasts at regular inter 
vals and at any time there is a newsworthy report 
on traffic congestion and conditions. 


In flight the aireralt cruises at a normal speed ol 
70 to 89 mph, higher if on an emergency rua. While 
directing a tie-up, or at the scene of an accident, it 
can hover in any direction. In emergency it can 
land on the highway. 


{t the helipad for inauguration of Atlanta’s sky pa 


trol on May 4 were, l. to r., E. A. Gilliam, chairman 
of the Police Committee: President Arthur Mont- 
gomery of the Atlanta Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Police 
Chief Herbert T. Jenkins and Mayor William B. 
Hartsfield of Atlanta. 


REPORT ON JUVENILE GANGS 


Initial results of the first nationwide study of 
fighting street club gangs ever undertaken is in 
cluded in the comprehensive annual report of the 
Senate Committee on Juvenile Delinquency now 
being prepared for publication. 


For the first time on a national scale, the committe 
has identified the types of antisocial gangs largely 
responsible for the sky-rocketing juvenile crithe rate 
Senator Thomas C. Hennings, ]r., chairman of the 
investigating Committee, stated: 


“Statistically, the ‘loner’ is not the culprit. We have 
been told by experts in thousands of pages ol testi 
mony taken in New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco that the 
highest incidence of crime among juveniles is com 
mitted by gangs and gang members. In fact, in one 
community we found that 75 per cent of the juvenile 
drug addicts were gang members. Among juveniles, 
narcouc use Is largely a gang phenomenon. ‘The sam 
is reported in varying percentages for auto thelts, 
purse snatchings, rapes, ratpacking, and joyriding 


“It appears,” Senator Hennings said, “that it is 
the pressure, the stimulation, the ‘me too’ attitude ol 
the delinquent gang member which triggers a string 
of antisocial acts. It is clear from the testimony ol 
hundreds of witnesses that the fighting street gang 
facet of the juvenile delinquency problem is the 
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least understood and the least serviced by social agen 
cies, and that the tougher the gang, the less servicc 
it gets.” 

To get a total national picture of the juvenile 
gang problem and what is being done to cope with 
them, the committee is now completing an intensive 
study of the problem in 26 cities with populations 
of 100,000 or over across the United States. 


Committee investigators have talked with enforce 
ment officers, agencies having special programs [on 
work with gangs as well as those other agencies 
broadly interested in the problem, such as juvenile 
courts, probation departments, schools, settlement 
houses, group work and recreation agencies. Local, 
as well as State and Federal agency representatives, 

gang 


were questioned and staff members talked with gane 
members in many cities. 


The four major gang types identifed by the com 
mittee can be briefly described as: 
1. CANDY STORE GANG: 

Oriented as to location. 
little delinquency 


Not highly organ 
ized. Very fight only 


in self defense. 
2. CLUB-TYPE GANG: 
Organized for a purpose, 1.¢., 


cial clubs, basketball leagues. 
Has more potential for 


athletic, so 
Meets othe 
groups in activities. 
trouble—for example. arguments in a_ bas 


ketball game. 


§ CONFLICT GANG: 
More highly organized than first two groups 
Oriented for conflict—war and. delens¢ 
usually on a block basis. The table of o1 
ganization has room for war counselors, etc. 
Weapons are carried. They are prepared 
for trouble. This is the ‘“‘street club” we 
hear most about and which, statistically, is 
responsible for most delinquency. 


l. CRIME GANG: 


Thoroughly Usually 


delinquent group. 
small group, or clique within a group, all of 
whom exhibit an exteremely pronounced 


pathology. Completely antisocial. Commit 


much of the wanton rape and murder. 


Largely, the first and fourth groups have no con 

tact with social agencies. ‘The first group seldom 

causes trouble, and the fourth group is seldom reached 
they don’t want help. 


The “crime gang” is the worst type. In New York 
City late last summer in an eight-day period, fou 
people were murdered as the result of this type ol 
gang activity. The Nation was shocked when at 
the climax of a wave of violence a teenager dubbed 
“Dracula” by the newspapers descended with his 
gang on a group of juveniles in a public playground 


He whipped a knife from beneath his black cape 
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and in an instant two boys were dead and several 


others viciously slashed. 


\t the request of New York City officials, the com- 
mittee immediately held public hearings in New 
York. Witness after witness detailed the vast di- 
mensions of the problem, the difficulties arising from 
the availability of weapons, the tragic results of drug 
addiction, the inadequacy of treatment, rehabilitation 
and institutional facilities, the critical lack of funds 
to expand proven projects, and the need for a better 
coordination of all the community’s social service 


resources for a full attack on the problem. 


Ihe report states: “Over the years the increase in 
the juvenile crime rate has followed very closely the 
deterioration of family and home life and the decline 
in importance of the role of established social institu- 
tions in the life of the adolescent. The committee con- 
tends that until new social institutions are formed to 
handle the middle years of adolescents—the years 
when many children are left to shift for themselves— 
the juvenile crime rate will continue to climb as it 


has for the past 10 years. 


“The gang study—when the final report is issued— 
will evaluate antidelinquency programs as they have 
developed to date While 
been notably successful in dealing with hard core 
cases, specifically in New York and California, there 
are very serious deficiencies which should be cor- 
This is particularly true where 
delinquency is 


several programs have 


rected immediately 


trained personnel in the field olf 


concerned. \dequate personnel training programs 
must be developed, and provision must be made fon 
pay scales commensurate with the job.” 


The report says of this personnel problem: 
For all of the needs in the field of delinquency, this 
is the major present need. We feel that establish- 
ing a training program is an essential way in which 
the Federal Government can maintain its share of 
the responsibility for developing adequate delin- 


quency-fighting machinery. 


1960 IACP YEARBOOK RELEASED 


The 1960 edition of The Police Yearbook, contain- 
ing the papers and proceedings of the 66th annual 
Conlerence of the International Association of Chiels 
of Police, held in New York City last fall, was off-press 
at mid-June. Copies have been mailed to all mem 


bers 77 good Members who failed to re- 
ceive their copy should check their dues status, or if 
there has been a change of address, IACP Headquaa 


ters should be so notilied 


\dditional copies of The Police Yearbook for de 


i 
partmental reference or training use may be ordered 


from IACP Headquarters, 616 Mills Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., at a price of $5.00 per copy. (Orders fon 


» to 10 copies subject to 10 per cent discount; 10 o1 


more copies, 20 per cent discount.) 
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Inquiry Answered 


State Coutrol 
of City Police 


(Inquiries are received daily at IACP Headquarters on 





various aspects of po'ice administration and procedure, 
for the most part pertaining to a purely local condition 
or situation. When an inquiry is of general interest, it 
will be the future policy of The Police Chief to publish 
a summary of the reply.) 


QUESTION: In what cities does the state have ad- 
ministrative control over the municipal police sys- 
tem? 

The word “control” in this question has a broad 
meaning, ranging from a governor-appointed police 
commissioner to statutes covering every phase of po- 
lice operations. 

The standard reference to this subject has been 
Police Systems in the United States, by Bruce Smith, 
Institute of Public Administration, New York City, 
Rev. Ed. 1949. However, according to information 
secured recently by the IACP, the list of “‘state-con- 
trolled” cities in that reference needs this revision— 
three cities should be removed—Lewiston, Maine; 
Fall River, Massachusetts; and Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire—and one added: Claremont, New Hampshire. 

In May, 1960, the complete list of cities reads: 
Maryland; Mossachusetts; St. 
Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph, Missouri; and 
Berlin, Claremont, Dover, Laconia, Manchester, Na- 
shua, Portsmouth, and Somersworth, New Hamp 
shire. 


Baltimore, Soston, 


The City of Lewiston, Maine, returned to local con- 
trol in 1948. In that year, Chief Roland C. Amnott 
advises, Legislators from Lewiston presented a_ bill 
in the Maine State Legislature to return the control 
of the Lewiston Police Department to local officials. 
Prior to that, the Governor appointed a 3-member 
Police Commission for the city. The Lewiston Police 
Department now operates under provisions of the 
City Charter, setting up a 5-member Police Commis- 
sion appointed by the Mayor. The Commission ap- 
points the Chief of Police and other police person- 
nel, prescribing tests to determine physical, mental 
and moral fitness and maintaining an_ eligibility 
list. The Charter limits the number of patrolmen 
that may be appointed to not more than | for each 
900 of the population of the city. 

The City of Fall River, Massachusetts, prior to 
1936 had a police executive appointed by the Gover- 
nor, but since that time the department is adminis- 
tered by a Commission locally appointed. 
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BALTIMORE, MArRyYLAND—The Governor of Mary 


land appoints the Police Commissioner, who is the 
administrative head of the Baltimore Police Depart 
ment, for a six-year term of office. This provision 
dates back to 1920. From 1860 to 1920, the Gove 
nor appointed a 3-member Board of Police Commis 
sioners. 


The Governor and General Assembly of Maryland, 
however, do not exercise “control” of the Baltimors 
Police Department, other than very loosely. 
nel officer Thomas L. Miller, of the Baltimore De 
partment, states: “The salaries for members of the 
Police Department are now as set forth in the Annual 
Ordinance of Estimates of the Mayor and City Coun 
cil of Baltimore City. The General 
has retained the establishment of ranks in the forc 
and number of personnel, but the Governor and the 
Mayor may, by written approval, authorize the Com 


Person 


Assembly still 


missioner to appoint additional police officers, pro 
viding such written authority shall specify the num 
ber of men or women to be added to each ade o 


rank. 


oO 
gl 


The statute provides that the Commissioner must 
be a resident or engaged in a business in the City ol 
Baltimore for three consecutive years next preceding 
the date of his appointment. 
moval by the Governor for official misconduct on 
incompetency in the manner provided by law in the 


He is subject to re 


case of civil officers. Confirmation of the appoint 
ment by the State Senate is not required, but the 
Commissioner is required to enter into a bond to 
the State, with one or more sureties, in the penalty 
of $10,000, the bond to be approved by the Judge of 
the Superior Court of the City Oath of office is 


required. r 


New Hampsuire Crries—The Governor and _ his 
Council appoint the police commissioners in 8 ol 
the 13 cities in New Hampshire 
Dover, Laconia, Manchester, Nashua, Portsmouth and 
Somersworth), Colonel Ralph W. Caswell, super 
intendent of the New Hampshire State Police, ad 


(Berlin, Claremont, 


vises. The commissioners are “Three persons ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council No more 
than two shall be of the same political party. ‘Term, 
three years and until successor is qualified.” The 


commissioners of Claremont and Dover must be resi 
dents of the city for at least five years. 


The state government does not exercise adminis 
trative control over these police departments, and 
the municipal governments fix the salaries of the 
state-appointed commissioners. 


Boston, MAssACHUSETTS—Police Commissioner Leo 
J. Sullivan reports that the Commonwealth of Mas 
sachusetts does not exercise control ove police ad 
ministrative matters. 
Police Commissioner shall be appointed by the Gov 


The statute provides that the 


ernor of Massachusetts for a statutory term of seven 


years. It also provides that all administrative ex 
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penses shall be paid by the City of Boston upon the 
requisition of the Police Commissioner and that sal 
aries of police officers may be fixed by concurrent 
action of the Mayor and the Police Commissioner. 


Missourt Crties—Chapters 84-85, Missouri Revised 
Statutes have specific and detailed provisions pet 
taining to the organization and functions of the Kan 
sas City, St. Joseph and St. Louis Police Departments. 


Kansas City was briefly returned to “home rule” 
in 1932 after a long period of state control, but was 
brought back under state statutes in 1939. Com 
menting on the statutes, Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
writes: “In our opinion the state-control feature ol 
our police department has been a very salutary one, 
in that over the years it has given protection to the 
police officer and, with a few notable exceptions in 
past years, has kept our police department free ol 
politics as it is today. While the law is not perfect 
and there are many improvements that could be 
made, it certainly has served the essential purpose: 
providing the tools with which to build a_ strong 


police organization. 


“Under the law, our department enforces federal 
and state statutes and city ordinances. We are de 
facto the Kansas City Police Department. <As_ will 
be noted in the law, we are dependent upon the 
City of Kansas City for our finances, but the City does 
not have administrative control of our department 
in any other phase of its operation. Once the an- 
nual budget is set, then the City has no further con- 
trol over the spending of the money.” 


The Governor of Missouri, by and with the consent 
of the State Senate, appoints a 4-member Board of 
Police Commissioners for these cities. 


The statutory provision for financing the Kansas 
City Police Department reads: “. in no event shall 
the governing body of such cities be required to ap- 
propriate for the use of the police board in any fis 
cal year an amount in excess of one-sixth (amended 
1958, to one-fifth) of the general revenuc 
The St. Joseph Police De 
partment appropriation is fixed at one-sixth of the 
revenue for the fiscal year. No ceiling is placed 
upon expenses for the St. Louis Police Department. 
The St. Louis Police Board is empowered to pre- 


April 3, 


fund of such yea 


pare an estimate of the amount necessary for each 
current fiscal year to enable the Board to discharge 
its duties imposed by statutes and to meet the ex 
penses of the police department, certifying the esti- 
mate to the “Board of Common Council or Munici 
pal Assembly, as the case may be, who are hereby re 
quired to set apart and appropriate the amount so 
certified, payable out of the revenue of such 
(city).” 

With respect to Kansas City, Chief Brannon ex- 
plains, “The one-fifth of the General Revenue Fund, 
which is a floor, and could be regarded as a ceiling, 
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on police finances, is not enough actually to operate 
our department. Through the years the City Council 
has given more than the law requires for our opera- 
tion. Like most police departments, we are critically 
under-financed at the best. 
probably try to have the one-fifth changed to one- 
fourth, as we had the original one-sixth changed to 
one-fifth in recent years. 
nancial difficulties, the ultimate practicality and 
demonstrated good that has inured to the Kansas City 
Police Department as a result of so-called ‘state- 


\s time goes on we will 


But, in spite of some fi- 


control’ cannot be denied.” 


Although in the “state-control’ category, these 
three Missouri municipal police departments oper- 
ate similarly to those responsible to officials appointed 
or elected at the local level. The state statutes spell- 
ing out powers, responsibilities and procedures of 
the Police Boards, the chief of police, ranking police 
officers and patrolmen read much the same as a city 
charter or statutory ordinance pertaining to a muni- 
Salary scales are fixed by state 
legislative action rather than municipal legislative 


cipal department. 


action, but by comparison the three departments 
fare no worse and in many instances better than “lo- 
cal-control” cities in their population group. For 
example, salary for the chief of police in St. Louis is 
$13,000, which is topped only by 7 of the other 35 
cities in the 500,000—1,000,000 population group. 
The entrance salary for St. Louis police officers of 
$4,600 is higher in only 13 of the other 35 cities in 
the group. Only Baltimore, Boston and Washington, 
D. C., have more than the 2,502 total number of St. 
Louis department employees. 


New Mississippi Commissioner Named 


Thomas B. Shelton is now Commissioner of Public 
Safety, Mississippi Highway Patrol, taking over the 
reins from Tom Scarbrough. 

Commissioner Shelton plans an administration of 
impartial law enforcement, utilizing  satur- 
ation enforcement, radar, uniform and clearly mark- 


strict, 


ed cars to curb the state traffic death rate. 

\t 39, he is one of the younger state law enforce- 
ment administrators, but has a 14-year background 
of training and experience in the field. A graduate 
of the FBI National Academy, he was first elected 
sheriff of Union County, Miss., at the age of 25 and 
served two full terms in that post when Governor 
Barnett appointed him to head the Patrol. 

In World War II the Commissioner served in the 
Army Air Force. .While assigned to a bomber wing 
group flying missions from a base in the Aleutian Is- 
lands, his plane was badly hit by Japanese fire over 
the Bering Straits and crash-landed on Kamchatka 
Russia. interned the 


Russian 


peninsula, troops 


crew, took them by truck and rail under guard to 
the Tehran border, where they were first confined 
and later released to American authorities. 
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Minimum Standards Plan for Hawaii 


Phe Education and ‘Training Committee of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police has been 
informed by Chief Jean R. Lane, Maui County Po- 
lice Department, Wailuku, Maui, that the results 
of a statewide survey indicates that the four chiefs 
of police in the State of Hawaii are unanimously in 
favor ol the establishment of statewide standards fon 


the training of police olficers. 


Chairman of the Committee, Deputy Chief In 
spector Robert J]. Gallati, New York City Police 
Department, has been advised that the matter will be 
on the agenda of the next State Conference of Law 
Enlorcement Officials in Hawaii, and every elfort 
will be made to promote the adoption of necessary 
legislation at the next session of the Legislature. 


Northeastern Establishes Police Program 


Northeastern University, Boston, Mass., will es 
tablish a new Department of Law Enforcement and 
Security, which will mark the beginning of formal 
police education at the college level in New England, 
President Asa-S. Knowles announces. 


The program, the result of two years of preliminary 
study and research, will serve the fields of city and 
state police, federal investigative agencies, industrial 
and retail security, insurance investigation, probation, 
parole, traffic, corrections, crime prevention and ju- 
venile delinquency. 


Robert Sheehan has been named chairman and 
associate professor of the newly-formed department, 
beginning his duties July 1. He is presently an as 
sistant professor at the School of Police Administra- 
tion and Public Safety, Michigan State University. 
He is a graduate of Tults University where, in con- 
junction with his studies, he worked with the Everett 
Police Department, the Department of Legal Medi- 
cine at the Harvard Medical School and the Malden 
District Court. 


In addition to a complete undergraduate, degree 
program, an in-service, short course curriculum fot 
New England police olficers will be offered. The in 
service, institute-type program will comprise one 
and two-day seminars lor police chiels and more ex 
tensive courses for command olficers in police and 
personnel adminstration and budget preparation. 
\lso planned are special courses in accident in- 
vestigation, fingerprinting, seriology, interrogations, 
criminal law and = evidence, testifying in 
training the trainer and = juvenile delin 
quency. Other short courses will serve the working 
fields of industrial and retail security, plant pro 
Evening 


records, 
court, 


tection, corrections, probation and parole. 
classes will be offered also, so the police officers 
from the surrounding communities can take advan 
tage of the degree opportunities. 
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Elected Chairman of R. R. Section 


Karl F¥. Wright, general superintendent of police, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md., was 
elected chairman of the Protective Section, Associa ) 
tion of American Railroads, 
at its recent 40th annual meet 


ing in Atlanta, Ga. 
lhe AAR 


tion membership is made up 


Protective Sec 


of police officials of railroads 
in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. It assists in the 
formulation of 
lice policies and standardiza 
tion of crime detection tech- 


railroad po 





niques and procedures. ‘The 


unit also sponsors regional] 





la” 


police training schools and } 
: 2 i - rig 

the International Railroad Mr. Wright 

Police Academy, conducted annually for the training 


of railroad policemen. 


A guest speaker at the Atlanta meeting, Chief L« 

roy E. Wike, Executive Secretary of the International } 
Association of Chiefs of Police, told the group that 

the IACP has recognized from its earliest days the im \ 
portant role played in the over-all police field by 

the railroad police. Since 1900, he said, the executive 
officers of railroad police systems and railway ex 
press company police systems have been extended 
active membership privileges in IACP. “In the 60 
years since the inclusion of railroad chiels of police 

in the active membership category,” he stated, “the 
line relationship established has been maintained 
and membership of railroad increased 
from 5 in 1901 to 80 in 1960. 


police has 


“Perhaps the best way to spotlight the relative im 
portance of the railroad police would be to imagine a 


situation under which all of the services now rendered / 
by railroad police were suddenly terminated. This | 
would leave a gaping hole in the whole armor of pro 

tective services now provided. From the standpoint a 


of the civil police agencies, it would be a catastrophe. 
Certainly criminals would have a Roman Holiday on 
railroad property until all of the civil police at the 
various levels could improvise a temporary coverage 
and coordinate their efforts for a force of sufficient 
capacity to fill the gap. No experienced police ex 
ecutive would maintain that any combination of civil 
police groups could better the fine professional job 
now being done by the highly trained and _ special- 
ized railroad police.” 


Past President in Senate Race 


Former Commissioner Donald S. Leonard, Michi 
gan State Police, past president o 
candidate in the August primary for the GOP nomi 


nation for United States Senator. 


the IACP, is a | 
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Southwestern Auto Theft Investigation Seminar 

Our recent Homicide Seminar was an outstanding 
success. We had 137 paid students from 20 states and 
the District of Columbia, in addition to some 60 
staff and drop-ins from our College of Law, School ol 
Journalism, ct 

Now IT am_ particularly interested in helping the 
International Association of Auto Theft Investigators 
get a large group here October 23-27. I have been 
trying to place special emphasis on the fact that it is 
open to all and that the national convention part ol 
their annual Seminar will be out of the wav on 
Sunday belore the Seminar starts. Also, it will be 
merged with our annual Southwestern Auto Theft 
Investigation Seminar that has been so successful the 
past two yvears. 

Phanks for all your publicity. The outstanding 
success of our Homicide Seminar was due in part to 
the fine publicity received through The Police Chief 

JAMEs Ropinson, Coordinator 

Southwest Center for Law Entlorce 
ment Education 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman, Oklahoma 





Re: Articles on English police system 

Che excellent articles on English police organiza 
tion by Colonel T. E. St. Johnston, C.B.E., M.A., 
appearing in the July and August 1959 issues of The 
Police Chief, brought to mind my initial meeting with 
Colonel St. Johnston in the early summer of 1942 when 
he was the Chief Constable of the Oxfordshire County 
Police and I was the first U. S. Military Police Officer 
to be stationed in the City of Oxford in World Wat 
II. Colonel St. Johnston was always most helpful to 
elements of the U. S. Army stationed there. He was ol 
particular assistance in orienting me in English police 
methods from the time of my arrival in Oxford until 
my departure to participate in the “D” landing in 
North Africa on November 8, 1942. 

I have had many pleasant contacts with various 
English County and Borough Police Departments, < 
well as the London Metropolitan police, and the 


Ss 


one characteristic that never ceased to impress me was 
their unfailing courtesy, not only to the general public, 
but to each other. 

THOMAS F, LANCER 

Colonel, MPC, Provost Marshal 

Governors Island, New York 4, N. Y. 
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POLICE UNIONS 


¢ How Many ? 

¢ Where Are They ? 

e Why Police Unions ? 

° What Is Legal Status Of ? 


The answer to these and many other questions 
will be found in this revised edition of an earlier 
IACP bulletin. Just off the press. 74 pp., paper 
bound. 


YOUR MEN SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


Price $1.00 20% Discount 
Single Copies 10 or more 


Order from 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 


616 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D. C. 

















News 
~ Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











The Wire Tapping Issue 


Our favorite sergeant 15 inclined to blame the 
harangue over law enforcement use of wire tapping 
on Don Ameche for inventing the telephone. And 
teaching 
as an American pas- 


he criticizes the telephone companies [or 
and encouraging “listening in” 
time by installing party lines. 


It doesn’t particularly help to remind him that he 
is pretty far out in left field, because he will simply go 
on to say that wire tapping is necessary espionage for 
law enforcement men. He relies on top government 
source material to back up his argument, pointing 
out that our leaders justified the U-2 spying incident 
as a necessary precaution during these critical times 
of possible open warfare. He connects it all up by 
saying this official philosophy is justification for 
police perseverance in wiretapping as a means ol 
surveillance of the criminal enemy in our war with 
crime. 


We wag our finger and take the “naughty boy” 
approach and proceed to properly reprimand him to 
a degree not inconsistent with preserving his ten 
dency toward logical reasoning when we read to him 
Section 605 of the Federal Communications Act of 
1934. We explain that he should read it if for no 
other reason than the fact that our Supreme Court 
has read every word of it and even some of the space 
in between the lines. 


But our sergeant doesn’t read Supreme Court Re- 
ports, such as Volume 355 at page 96, where United 
States v. Benanti is decided and where the good Court 
interprets Section 605 as rendering illegal the ancient 
practice of wire tapping even when conducted under 
state laws which regulate it and establish its legality 
locally. 
that this decision only held inadmissible wire tap 
evidence when olfered in Federal courts. 


In all fairness, it was necessary to tell him 


But there is more to come; the United States Su 
preme Court has accepted a New York case, Pagach 
v. Dollinger, for Federal 
courts may enjoin state officers from using evidence 


decision as to whether 


obtained under state-authorized wire taps and of- 
fered in state courts. ‘The Benanti case, while holding 
state-acquired wire tap evidence illegal under Federal 
Communications Regulations, Section 605, and not 
admissible in Federal courts, did not extend the ruling 
to such evidence presented in state courts. 


We must reckon with the real possibility that a 
reversal by the United States Supreme Court of lowei 
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courts in the Pagach case will set the formula to elimi 
nate wire tap evidence from legal use by law entorc« 
ment officers on any level. 


“Wow!” our sergeant exclaimed after being briefed 
on this latest judicial possibility. “Id better call Aunt 
Josie and warn her to quit sneaking with that receiv 
er on her party line!’ And this is as far as the sergeant 
went in contributing to what might have been a 
worthwhile discussion. 


Of course, our courts aren’t too concerned with 
Aunt Josie and Section 605, but according to New 
York law enforcement officials, in a state possessing 
a statute regulating and making legal official use ol 
wire tapping, the Federal courts are pretty upset with 
them. 
their criminal courts will have to be dismissed unless 


Maintaining that many cases now pending in 


Congress acts to curtail the Supreme Court decision 
of December 1957 in the Benanti case and the more 
current possibilities of the Pagach v. Dollinger case, 
Senator Keating of New York introduced Senate Bill 
3340 in the Senate and Congressman Cellar has in 
troduced a companion bill in the House of Represen 
tatives, H.R. 11589, providing for possible relief. 


This legislation provided that when a state re- 
quires a court order for officers to wire tap, afte 
the court order has been obtained the evidence shall 
be admissible in court despite the provisions of Se« 
tion 605 of the Federal Communications Act. Both 
House and Senate bills failed, but critical need re 
flected in letters to Senator McClellan quoted in 
Congressional Record, June 21, 1960, is worthy of 
note.* 


In urging Congress to enact such legislation, Mr. 
Frank S. Hogan, District Attorney of New York 
County, recently wrote: 


‘In January of this year, alter a lengthy in 
vestigation, we arrested seven defendants for thei 
participation in a multi-million dollar heroin busi 
ness that they had been conducting in New York 


for some years. ‘They all pleaded not guilty, and 
are presently out on bail, awaiting a trial date. 
That, however, may never be reached because the 
case against them is untriable if our legal inter 
ception of telephone conversations cannot be used 


in our state courts.” 


Joining in urging the proposed legislation was 
Mr. Edward S. Silver, District Attorney ol 
County, New York, and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the New York District Attorneys As 


sociation, who declared that he will be forced to 


Kings 


dismiss at least 200 criminal cases now pending in 
his district if legally obtained wire tap evidence can 


not be used in state courts. Mr. Silver wrote: 


“It is unfortunate that this situation has been 
muddled by persons honestly concerned with civil 


*Quotes from letters to Senator McClellan, Congressional 
Record, Tuesday, June 20, 1960. 
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liberties. Frankly, this situation is in no way in- 
volved with civil liberties. 


we have them in New York State, a district at- 


Under the laws as 


torney must state under oath giving facts showing 
that the person whose wire he desires to intercept 
is engaged in criminal activities and that he has 
reasonable grounds to believe that the intercep 
tion of his telephone will produce evidence of 
his nefarious activities. It is only then that we 
can get a court order to intercept a telephone wire 
of one engaged in crime.’’* 


While the majority of our staies have no law permit 
ting wire tapping, the plight of New York is im- 
portant not only to New York, but to the rest of the 
country in demonstrating how a court decision can 
cripple law enforcement. This is especially repug 
nant to law enforcement officials when the consti- 
tutional rights of the individual are not involved, nor 
his civil liberties, and the decisions are based on dis 
puted interpretations of a Federal statute. It would 
seem worthwhile to re-echo Mr. Silver’s words when 
he further wrote: 


“Only recently from the Halls of the Senate 
came the statement that racketeering and organized 
crime is on the increase. 
tion aout that. At the same time, Congress has 
done nothing to give the law-enforcing agencies 
the tools with which to fight this very racketeering 
and organized crime with which they are so con- 


There can be no ques- 


cerned.’’* 


And so the legal tug of war continues. 
enforcement officers wish the ever-tightening rope of 
legal decisions was less taut. It is becoming quite 
a strain trying to catch and keep the criminal in jail. 


Many law 


Quotes from letters to Senator McClellan, Congressional 
Record, Tuesday, June 20, 1960. 


CHARLES H. KELLY 


Charles H. Kelly, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
passed away June 5th, shortly after reaching his 90th 
birthday. 

He was the brother of the late Edward J. Kelly, 
first executive secretary of the IACP (1940-54), re- 
tired chief of police of Providence and former super- 
intendent of the Rhode Island State Police. Ed Kel- 
ly, 84, succumbed to a heart ailment on June I4 


last year. 


The DuPage County, Illinois, Police Association 
recently joined the large number ol police depart- 
ments and associations which have formed their own 


credit union. The DuPage group has a membership 


potential of 225. 


serving police officers, the Credit Union National 
\ssociation reports. Some 26,500 credit unions serve 
more than 13,000,000 members throughout the world. 


There are now 121 credit unions 
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POSITIONS OPEN 

















CHIEF OF POLICE. The Village of Skokie, IIli- 
nois, announces a vacancy in the office of Chief of 
Police and invites applications of qualified persons 
Present salary scale is $8,600. Educa- 
tion and experience in the police profession is desired. 


for the post. 


Skokie is a city of approximately 58,200 population 
and has a police force of some 70 uniformed and 
civilian employees 


Appointment will be made on basis of recommen- 
dation of a screening committee reviewing the ap- 
plications. 


Interested, qualified persons should write immed- 
lately for application form to Mr. Bernard L. Marsh, 
Village Manager, Village of Skokie, Skokie, Illinois. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Young Police Officer desires to relocate in depart- 
ment which affords opportunity for advancement and 
varied police duties rather than residential policing. 
Age, 23; height, 61"; 200 Ibs. Education—two years 
of college, with emphasis on social studies; courses 
at Western Reserve University Law-Medicine Center; 
and training in Federal Bureau of Narcotics Training 
School. Experience: One and one-half years in su- 
burban police department as police officer. Has 
completed three years of military service, serving as 
electronics technician, working on computers, radar 
systems, etc. Of good appearance and _ intelligent, 
this officer has devoted much off-duty time to study- 
ing various standard textbooks on police administra- 
tion and procedures. Any IACP member knowing of 
a department recruiting non-resident personnel, please 
write to: Box 7601, IACP Headquarters, 616 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Toronto, Onrario—Lawrence McLarty, a Negro 
from Jamaica, has been appointed a member of the 
Toronto Police Department. Police Commissioner 
C. O. Bick states there is not any change of policy in- 
volved, the fact being that McLarty is the first mem- 
ber of his race to meet the qualifications of police 
recruit. McLarty served eight years with the Jamaica 
Constabulary before coming to Canada three years 
ago. (The Canadian Police Bulletin) 
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é TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Aug. 9—Two-day, Second Annual Law Enforcement In- 
stitute, General Extension and University College 
of Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3, 
La. 

Aug. 13—Three-day Work Conference on Latest Develop- 
ments in Lie Detection, Golden Gate Motel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. (Conducted by National Training Cen- 
ter for Lie Detection, New York 19, N. Y.) 

Sept. 12—(to Dec. 2) Fall Term, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louiville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 12—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Tennessee, 


Sept. 12—(to Sept. 23) Police Training Course, Subject 
to be Announced, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(to Sept. 30) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Northwestern University Traffic, Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 12—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 12—1960 Fall Course, Police Science and Adminis- 
tration, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Sept. 15—1960-61 Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 19—Fall Course, Police Science and Administration, 
Long Beach State College, Long Beach, Calif. 
(Registration request deadline Aug. 15.) 


Sept. 19—Five-day, 12th Annual Crime School and new 
Command School, sponsored by Boulder Police 
Department and Sheriff of Boulder County, 
Boulder, Colorado. Open to any police officer, 
no tuition or fees. 


Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 10—Eight-week, Basic Training School for Recruits, 
sponsored by Union County Police Chiefs As- 
sociation, Union Junior College, Cranford, New 
Jersey. 


Oct. 10—Five-day, Central Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Northwestern University School of Law, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 


Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 
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Oct. 24—(through 27) Annual International Auto Theft 
Investigation Seminar, sponsored by University 
of Oklahoma and International Association of 
Auto Theft Investigators, combined with Third 
Annual Southwest Auto Theft Investigation Sem- 
inar and with annual convention of IAATI. Open 
to non-members of IAATI. (Seminar will not 
conflict with convention program), Southwest 
Center for Law Enforcement Education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 24—(to Nov. 11) Accident Investigation—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 8—Five-day, Seventh Annual Southwestern Arson 
Investigation Seminar, Southwest Center for Law 
Enforcement Education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Nov. 14—Five-day Work Conference on Latest Lie De- 
tection Developments, National Training Center 
of Lie Detection, 57 West 57th Street, New York 
rr, X.Y. 

Nov. 17—Two-day Institute, Arrest-Search-Seizure and 
Detention, Western Reserve University Law- 

Medicine Center, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

(to Dec. 16) Traffic Law for Police, Northwest- 

ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Nov. 28 


Nov. 28—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
i ae 
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Jan. 9—Two-week, Chemical Tests for Intoxication Super- 
visors’ Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Feb. 16—Three-day, Fourth Annual Oklahoma Institute on 
Juvenile Problems, Southwest Center for Law En- 
forcement, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Feb. 20—Five-Day, Training Officers Methods and Audio- 
Visual Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Mar. 6—Three-day, Second Annual Southwestern Poly- 
graph Examiners Clinic, Southwest Center for 
Law Enforcement Education, University of Ok- 
lahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Mar. 20—One-week, conference-seminar, Industrial Plant 
Protection Supervisors’ conference-seminar, Cen- 
ter for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Apr. 17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 
2081, South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Apr. 24—Five-day, Police Firearms Instructor School, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

June 16—3rd Annual, 3-day, Indiana University—Colt’s 
Police Combat Pistol Match, Center for Police 
Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Sept. 26—Two-week, Police Basic Training School, Cen- 
ter for Police Training, Indiana 
Bloomington, Ind. 


University, 


Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 
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Oct. 24—Five-day Seminar, Patrol Supervision and In- 
termediate Management, Center for Police Train- 
ing, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Dec. 5—Five-day Seminar, Police Executive Management, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listea m this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 








Jul. 18-20—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, 31st 
annual convention, San Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, 


Fla. (Virgil Stuart, Sec’y, St. Augustine, Fla.) 


Jul. 25-28—International Association for Identification, 
annual convention, Hotel Shamrock, Houston, Tex. 

(ug. 3-6—Associated Police Communications Officers, na- 
tional conference, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Aug. 11-13—Annual Retraining Conference, Southern Po- 
lice Institute Alumni, University of Louisville, 
at Lexington, Ky. Joint hosts, Kentucky State 
Police and Lexington Police Departments. 

Aug. 29-31—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 53rd 
Annual Conference, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Secretary, Chief R. J. Exner, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis.) 

Sept. 11-14—Annual Conference, New England Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
N. H. (Chief John J. Kirby, Chelsea, Mass., 
Exec. Sec’y). 

Sep. 19-22—International Municipal Signal Association, 
annual conference, Hotel Astor, New York, N. Y. 
(Irvin Shulsinger, Secretary, 130 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.) 

Sept. 20-23—Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police, 
55th Annual Conference, Sherbrooke, Quebec. 
(Chief Edouard Moreau, Police Department, con- 
ference host.) 

Oct. 1-6—67th ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
OF POLICE, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 11-12—lowa State Policemen’s Association, annual 
convention, Hotel Russell Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Oct. 17-21—48th National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, National Safety Council, Hotel Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago, IIl. 

1961 

Sept. 30-Oct. 5—68th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel (La Reine Elizabeth), 

Montreal, Que., Canada. 
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MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in_ the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


ALABAMA 

Sheffield—Aycock, Warren H., Chief of Police. 
‘ALIFORNIA 

Gardena—Tracey, Roy E., Chief of Police. 

Long Beach—Mooney, William J., Chief of Police. 
Reddin, Thomas, Deputy Chief of Police. 
Chief of Police. 


~ 


Los Angeles 





Seaside—Pilcher, Luther L., 
‘ANADA 
Ontario 
Toronto—Murray, John R., Deputy Chief of Police, 
Traffic Br., Metropolitan Toronto Police. 
—Elliott, George, Deputy Chief of Police, Criminal 
Inv. Br., Metropolitan Toronto Police. 
—Thurston, Joseph E., Deputy Chief of Police, Ad- 
ministrative Br., Metropolitan Toronto Police. 


~ 


Saskatchewan 
Moose Jaw---Mackey, Michael J., Chief of Police. 
‘HINA 
Taipei, Taiwan—Li, Pao-hung, Chief of 2nd Police. 
COLORADO 
Denver—Nelson, Walter G., Division Chief of Investi- 
gative Operations, Denver Police Department. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C.—Sennott, Edward H., Jr., Lieutenant 
in Charge, Statistical Bureau, Metropolitan Police. 
Inspector, Court Liaison Offi- 
cer, Metropolitan Police. 
FLORIDA 
Miami—Zmuda, Charles W., Chief, Central Services 
Division, Dade County Public Safety Department. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Dier, Bernard M., Supervising Captain, Chi- 
cago Police Department. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis—Williams, Charles O., 
State Police. 
McDowell, 


~ 


—Slominski, Thomas V., 


Captain, Indiana 


Lafayette Albert L., Assistant Chief of 
Police. 
—Swick, Harold E., Chief of Police. 
IRAQ 
Baghdad—Al|I-Jumailee, Fawzi Shehab, Major, Iraqi 
Police Department. 
KANSAS 
Derby—Rabe, Joseph E., Chief of Police. 
LEBANON 
Beirut—Kassis, Afif A., Lieutenant, Gendarmerie Head- 





quarters. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Plymouth—Murphy, Leo M., Chief of Police 
MICHIGAN 
Muskegon—Sovacool, Cecil, Chief of Police. 
Pontiac—Ashley, Donny E., Captain, Dept. of Police. 


Continued on Page 54) 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson—Shelton, Thomas B., Commissioner, Mississippi 

Highway Safety Patrol. 
NEW JERSEY 

Hoboken—Grogan, John J., Mayor; Supv., Police De- 
partment. 

Essex Fells—Rohnstock, Frederick E., Chief of Police, 
Essex Fells Borough Police. 

Fort Monmouth—Cox, Emmett W., Jr., Provost Mar- 
shal, MPC, U.S. Army. 

Jersey City—Conley, Austin J., Chief of Police. 

Matawan—Melna, John E., Chief of Police, Matawan 
Borough Police 

Newark—Kelly, Oliver, Inspector, Commanding Office 
of Staff Services, Newark Police Department. 

—Krah, Edward C., Captain, Commanding Newark 
Police Academy. 

—Rauscher, August J., Chief of Police. 

North Plainfield—Zanowic, Paul C., Chief of Police. 

Point Pleasant—Clayton, Herschel E., Captain, Point 
Pleasant Borough Police. 

Point Pleasant Beach—DiCorcia, Frank A., Captain, 
Department of Police 

Ridgewood—Orr, John, Chief of Police. 

NEW YORK 

Mount Vernon—Kummerle, George F., Inspector, Bu- 
reau of Police, Department of Public Safety. 

Tonawanda, (Kenmore P. O.)—Feinen, Martin J., Chief 
of Police, Town of Tonawanda. 

White Plains—Henry, J. Stewart, Chief of Police. 

OHIO 

Columbus—O’Malley, Andrew P., Special Agent in 
Charge, United States Secret Service. 

Springfield—Hollowell, Isaac W., Inspector of Police, 
Department of Police. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg—McCartney, Frank G., Commissioner, Penn- 
sylvania State Police. 

Pittsburgh—Coleman, Nelson Edward, Superintendent 
of Property Protection, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad Co. 

PERU 
Lima—Quesada, Serafin, Cuerpo de Investigacion, Vi- 
gilancia e Identificacion. 
TEXAS 
Pearsall—Wallace, Leslie Augustus, Chief of Police. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City—Crowther, Leonard C., Chief of Police. 
VIRGINIA 

Alexandria—McGinnis, Vincent F., Captain, Assistant 
Chief of Criminal Investigations, 4th MP Det., Fort 
Myer 

Arlington—Cropper, Harold Edward, Chief Assistant 
Inv., Military Police, Fort Myer. 

WISCONSIN 
Waukesha—Walter, Moody F., Chief of Police. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 





GREECE 

Athens—Gonatas, Dimitrios, 1/Lieutenant, Greek Roy- 
al Gendarmerie Force. 

—Harlaftis, Theodore, Inspector, City Police School. 

—Kokkinakis, Demetrios, Inspector, Tourist Police. 

—Siroyiannis, Theodore, 1/Lieutenant, Greek Royal 
Gendarmerie Force. 

Rhodes—Karayiannis, Pantellis, Lieutenant, Tourist Po- 
lice. 
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IRAN 
Tehran—Khalegh-Panah, Karim, Captain, Tehran Po- 
lice College. 
—Meghdadi, Mohammad, Captain, Tehran Police College. 
—Moin, Hossein, Lieutenant Colonel, Tehran Police 
Dept. 
—Parniani, Mahmood, Captain, Tehran Police College. 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City—Dow, John R., Kansas City Crime Com- 
mission; (President, Interstate Bakeries Corp.). 
NEW YORK 
New York—Ely, Edwin H., Vice President, Home In 
surance Company. 
TUNISIA 
Rades—Tanoubi, Hamadi, Sergeant, National Guard of 
Tunisia. 
VIETNAM 
Saigon—Dam, Le-Van, 2/Lieutenant, Vietnam Civil 
Guard. 
—Hue, Vu-Pam, 1/Lieutenant, Vietnam Civil Guard. 
—Sieng, Cao-Van, 1/Lieutenant, Vietnam Civil Guard. 
—Trhong, Nghyen, Lieutenant, Vietnam Civil Guard. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
NEW YORK 
Woodside--™‘>e, Lester A., Lester A. Dine Company. 


GJR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective the 
exchange of professional information can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever ssible, re- 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com- 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 


Automatic Signal Division, Eastern Industries 17 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 56 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Inc. 15 
W. S. Darley & Company 19 
Dazl-Lite Products Company 31 
Eastman Kodak Company 1] 
Faurot, Inc. 9 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. 55 
Charles Greenblatt 37 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company 7 
IACP 25-49 
McCann Associates 35 
Metcalf Bros. & Co. 2 
Muni-Quip Corporation 37 
National Training Center for Lie Detection 33 
F. Morton Pitt Company 35 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 13 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 27-30 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 25 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 23 


C. H. Stoelting Company 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher 
Winchester Western Div., Olin Mathieson 









FEDERAL GRENADES 


THE ““WORK HORSES” OF THE TEAR GAS ARSENAL 





















When the use of long-range equipment is not required, 
grenades offer the cheapest and most practical method 
of producing a heavy tear-gas concentration over a 
large area. Federal Grenades offer many advantages 
not obtainable in any competitive grenades. They con- 
tain more real tear gas (CN) — up to 5 times as much. 
They are loaded with solid gas — no vials to break or 
liquid to spill. They produce VISIBLE clouds so that you 
can see the gas cloud and operate with an accurate 
knowledge of its location and direction of travel. Fed- 
eral Grenades are the choice of departments from coast- 
to-coast and in foreign countries throughout the world. 
You too can have the world's finest tear-gas grenades. 
They cost no more than inferior competitive equipment. 
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FEDERAL No. 115 


FEDERAL No. 112 
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SPEDEHEAT GRENADE 


{+ Emits visible gas continuously through vents 
in the top, sides and bottom for 25 - 35 
seconds, enabling a small force to produce a 


TRIPLE CHASER GRENADE 


Used in the more violent type of riots, this 
grenade separates into 3 bouncing, gas- 
emitting sections. Weighs a pound less than 


rd ‘ 













heavy sustained concentration. This grenade 
vd | produces up to 5 times as much actual tear- 
he | gas (CN) as competitive grenades. 


‘e- Price: $11.90 each - Quantity Discount 


competitive ‘jumping grenades'’ and con- 
tains over twice as much real tear gas (CN). 


Price: $14.50 each - Quantity Discount 
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THE FEDERAL CONICAL BATON 


CATALOGUE No, 1234 


; This 9¥2"" polyethylene cone converts your flashlight into a brilliantly illuminated red traffic baton 
- in less than ten seconds. No tools are required. There are no loose parts to lose or handle. Fits all 
si | round-head flashlights 1-13/16" to 2-1/8"' in diameter. This cone is unbreakable—you can even 
; step on it without doing any damage. The stainless steel clamp will last a lifetime. 

35 Price: $2.00 each. 

13 $3.50 each with 2-cell flashlight and batteries. 

a) | $4.10 each with 3-cell flashlight and batteries. 

1 | Discount on orders-for 12 or more. 

2 Also available in white and amber. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 












HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 
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CHROME PLATE? 


What Is Rhodium? 


Rhodium is a precious metal extracted from platinum ore. It 
is more expensive than Gold, Silver or Platinum. 


What Does Rhodium Plate Look Like? 


It is brilliant white-silver in color, unlike the bluish tinge of 
Chrome Plate. . 


What Advantages Does Rhodium Plate Have Over Chrome 
Plate? 

Generally accepted as a more attractive finish. 

Not subject to discoloration. 

Will not peel. 

Is not affected by acids, particularly body acids. 


Where Is Rhodium Plate Used? 
Anywhere a fine silver-colored finish is desired, such as on 
jewelry and eyeglass frames. 

What Does Blackinton Recommend? 


For over ten years, Blackinton, along with other manufacturers, 
has recognized the superiority of Rhodium Plate and has recom- 
mended its use. 


@ See for yourself the extra value and appearance of Rhodium Plated 
Badges . . . as Blackinton makes them . . . ASK for Rhodium Plated 
Badges on your next order. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. * ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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